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Vegetables  For  Vitality 

by  Lydia  Tarrant* 

An  adequate,  well  balanced  diet  includes  two  or  more 
servings  of  vegetables  besides  potatoes  each  day.  One 
of  these  should  be  a  green  or  yellow  vegetable  because 
of  their  higher  vitamin  and  mineral  content. 

One  half  of  any  of  the  leafy  green  vegetables,  such 
as  endive,  beet  tops,  dandelion  greens,  spinach,  kale, 
will  provide  a  person  with  his  daily  vitamin  A  require- 
ment. This  vitamin  is  essential  for  growth,  building  good 
teeth,  preventing  night  bhndness,  protecting  the  eye- 
sight, keeping  the  skin  healthy  and  helping  the  body 
build  up  a  greater  resistance  to  infection.  Although  peas 
and  green  string  beans  are  not  as  rich  in  this  vitamin 
as  some  other  green  vegetables,  they  are  considered 
good  sources. 

Leaf  lettuce  is  high  in  vitamin  A  but  is  usually  not 
_eaten  in  large  enough  amounts  to  provide  the  day's 
^nc-^ds.  One  serving  of  carrots,  pumpkin  or  Hubbard 
squash  will  also  provide  the  day's  vitamin  A  require- 
ments. The  leafy  green  vegetables  are  also  a  good  source 
of  iron  which  is  necessary  for  good  blood. 

A  second  vegetable  might  be  selected  from  any  one 
of  these:  cabbage,  celery,  beets,  onions,  turnip,  salsify, 
parsnips  or  rutabaga.  These  are  not  outstanding  in  any 
one  food  element  but  nevertheless  contribute  some  vita- 
mins and  minerals  necessary  for  an  adequate  diet.  All 
vegetables  provide  some  bulk  necessary  for  regulating 
body  processes. 

Tomatoes,  fresh  or  canned,  are  excellent  sources  of 
vitamin  C  needed  in  the  diet  each  day  to  give  us  pep 
and  vitality,  build  good  teeth  and  bones,  keep  the  gums 
healthy  and  to  help  strengthen  the  walls  of  the  blood 
vessels.  Two  medium  tomatoes,  a  cup  of  tomato  juice 
or  a  large  serving  of  any  raw  vegetable  or  fruit  will 
supply  the  vitamin  C  needs  for  a  day. 

Since  vitamins  and  especially  vitamin  C  are  easily 
destroyed  in  storage  or  exposure  to  air,  vegetables  grown 
and  sold  in  Pennsylvania  are  apt  to  have  more  of  this 
vitamin  than  those  vegetables  that  must  be  shipped  into 
this  State  from  any  distance. 

♦  Nutrition  Specialist.  Pennsylvania  State  College,  School  of  Agricul- 
ture,  Agricultural  Extension   Service. 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETING  OF  JANUARY  20-21,  1942 

At  the  brief  business  meeting  held  at  3:30  P.  M.  in  Room  C  of 
the  Farm  Show  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  at  which  President  R.  R. 
Brader  presided,  the  following  business  was  transacted. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  Gilbert  S.  Watts,  Chairman,  pre- 
sented the  following  resolutions  for  the  Committee,  other  members 
of  which  were  Messrs.  Wenker,  Orient,  and  Stutzman: 

1.  Be  it  resolved  that  the  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation is  in  hearty  accord  with  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  various 
civic  groups  in  regard  to  the  Victory  Garden  Program. 

Whereas,  considerable  supplies  of  seeds  and  fertilizers  were  ex- 
pended on  unsuitable  lands  and  many  crops  were  lost  from  inade- 
quate protection  against  insects  during  the  First  World  War  garden 
program,  and 

Whereas,  serious  shortages  of  important  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  spray 
materials  already  are  becoming  manifest. 

Be  it  resolved  further  that  all  authorities  engaged  in  direction  of 
the  Victory  Garden  Program  be  petitioned  to  establish  and  exercise 
adequate  safeguards  to  prevent  the  expenditure  of  essential  and 
irreplaceable  garden  supplies  on  projects  where  unfavorable  soils 
or  other  adverse  conditions  will  prevent  efficient  utilization  of  the 
materials. 

Inasmuch  as  most  fertilizer  and  many  insecticidal  chemicals  used 
in  vegetable  production  are  also  those  used  in  industrial  and  muni- 
tion manufacture,  and  many  normally  come  from  imports  now  un- 
available. 

Be  it  resolved  further  that  the  distribution  of  essential  garden 
supplies  and  equipment  and  of  available  labor  resources  be  limited 
strictly  to  operations  where  satisfactory  crops  can  be  expected.  This 
presupposes  that  definite  trained  supervision  be  exercised  at  all 
points  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  the  Victory  Garden  Pro- 
gram. Without  such  supervision  and  the  necessary  education  and 
direction  of  amateur  gardeners,  there  is  certain  to  occur  irreparable 
loss  of  essential  supplies,  which  loss  will  be  detrimental  to  the  food 
production  effort. 

Be  it  resolved  further  that  in  the  interest  of  adequate  food  supplies, 
civic  groups  be  exhorted  to  institute  and  extend  programs  to  stimulate 
the  home  canning  and  preservation  of  foodstuffs  during  periods  of 
peak  production  when  there  is  vast  waste  because  of  consumption 
falling  behind  production  for  several  days  or  weeks. 

2.  Whereas  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  High  Schools  be  operated 
throughout  the  year  to  hasten  the  graduation  of  students  as  an  aid 
to  defense. 
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Be  it  resolved  that  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  members  of  the  legislature  be  petitioned  to  the  effect  that 
such  action  would  result  in  irremediable  reduction  in  the  production 
of  foodstuffs  on  Pennsylvania  farms.  Farm  boys  and  girls  and  young 
people  of  high  school  age  always  have  constituted  a  large  proportion 
of  the  seasonal  harvest  hands,  and  in  many  cases  are  the  only  extra 
help  available.  Demands  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  Industry  have 
made  this  trebly  true  today. 

3.  Be  it  resolved  that  the  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers  extend 
to  the  Vegetable  Growers'  Association  of  America  a  letter  of  appre- 
ciation upon  its  decision  to  hold  the  1942  National  Convention  in 
Pittsburgh,  in  which  we  tender  our  whole-hearted  support  and  co- 
operation. 

4.  Be  it  resolved  that  the  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation extend  to  the  Allegheny  County  Vegetable  Growers'  Associa- 
tion a  letter  of  congratulation  upon  its  success  in  securing  the  1942 
convention  of  the  Vegetable  Growers  Association  of  America  for 
Pittsburgh. 

Be  it  resolved  further  that  we  express  our  desire  to  cooperate  in 
any  way  possible  to  make  the  forthcoming  convention  a  success. 

5.  Be  it  resolved  that  the  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation congratulate  the  Northeast  Vegetable  and  Potato  Council  for 
its  splendid  achievements  of  the  past  year  in  respect  to  pioneering 
in  marketing  programs,  in  advertising,  and  in  contact  work  with 
government  agencies. 

6.  Be  it  resolved  that  a  letter  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural  Experiment  Station  expressing  appreciation 
of  the  several  research  projects  upon  problems  of  the  vegetable  in- 
dustry, and  expressing  also  our  willingness  to  serve  in  any  way 
possible  to  protect  the  research  program  from  curtailment. 

7.  Whereas  our  good  friend  and  member  Hal  Mills  was  claimed 
by  death  during  the  past  year,  be  it  resolved  that  we  express  our 
feelings  of  great  loss  in  his  passing,  and  our  deep  sympathy  with  his 
bereaved  family.  Be  it  resolved  further  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  inform  his  widow  of  this  memorial  resolution. 

The  foregoing  resolutions  were  offered  by  Gilbert  S.  Watts,  sec- 
onded by  Harry  Hopkins,  and  passed  without  discussion  or  dissenting 
vote. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  W.  Ray  Hastings,  representing  the 
Committee  on  AU-American  Selections  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  and  on  motion  by  Harry  Hopkins,  seconded  by  Gilbert 
S.  Watts,  was  passed  after  some  discussion,  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  proper  authorities  be  requested,  that  in 
each  state  of  the  Union  and  in  each  county  of  each  State,  there  be 
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set  up  a  Garden  Center  in  control  of  a  Garden  Council  corresponding 
in  type  of  membership  and  structure  to  the  Federal  Advisory  Council, 
and  in  each  case,  organized  and  housed  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  local  governing  body. 

That  there  be  provided  a  maximum  of  opportunity  for  participation 
in  the  work  by  those  qualified,  who  may  thereby  contribute  leader- 
ship for  the  inspiration,  assistance  and  guidance  of  those  whose  par- 
ticipation depends  upon  wise  leadership. 

That  such  Garden  Centers  and  such  Garden  Advisory  Councils 
shall  in  each  locality  work  out  the  development  of  the  needs  and 
possibilities  in  each  such  locality,  both  in  promoting  agreed  upon 
lines  of  endeavor,  in  gathering  reports  of  progress  and  in  reporting 
results  to  other  Garden  Councils,  and  also  in  collaboration  with  fel- 
low Garden  Advisory  Councils. 

It  appears  desirable  that  true  democratic  procedure  may  thus  pro- 
vide the  best  available  local  talent,  to  lead  the  way  toward  the  most 
effective  local  achievement  in  accomplishing  the  aims  of  the  Victory 
or  War  Garden  movement  as  projected  from  National  Headquarters. 

A  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Harry  Hopkins,  Chairman,  and  Charles  K.  Hallowell  and  Kenneth  S. 
Philp  was  called  for  by  the  President,  and  by  this  report  the  follow- 
ing were  placed  in  nomination  for  the  respective  offices: 

President — Ray  W.  Wenker,  Bustleton 

Vice-President — Louis  Orient,  Bridgeville 

Secretary-Treasurer — Jesse  M.  Huffington,  State  College 

Directors — R.  R.  Comly,  Harry  Hopkins,  Carl  Huber,  E.  J.  Fleming, 
K.  S.  Philp,  and  Gilbert  S.  Watts. 

R.  R.  Comly  moved  and  Hopkins  seconded  that  the  nominations 
be  closed.  This  motion  was  passed  and  the  Secretary  cast  a  ballot  for 
the  officers,  who  were  declared  elected. 

At  the  banquet  on  Tuesday  evening  Wheeler  McMillan,  Editor  of 
Farm  Journal  and  Chairman  of  National  Farm  Chemurgic  Council, 
gave  an  interesting  address  on  the  utilization  of  vegetable  products. 

Winners  in  the  4-H  judging  contest  were  presented  to  the  group 
and  awarded  one  silver  cup.  This  team  comes  from  Philadelphia 
County  and  includes  Clarence  Shalcross,  Frankford;  Edward  Comly, 
Bustleton,  and  Harold  E.  Wenker,  Jr.,  Bustleton,  Pa. 

On  Wednesday,  January  21,  in  the  meeting  held  in  the  Camp  Curtin 
Memorial  Methodist  Church,  the  following  resolution,  moved  by 
T.  R.  Auker  of  Mifflintown  and  seconded  by  Fred  Watts  of  Morris- 
ville,  was  passed: 

8.  Inasmuch  as  the  labor  shortage  on  farms  already  has  attained 
serious  proportions,  and 
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Because  this  shortage  undoubtedly  will  become  more  acute  and 
jeopardize  the  production  of  adequate  supplies  of  foodstuffs. 

Be  il  resolved  that  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Grow- 
ers' Association  be  instructed  to  take  whatever  action  may  appear 
expedient  to  establish  a  central  authority  and  to  authorize  local  school 
boards  to  make  the  labor  of  high  school  students  available  wherever 
it  may  be  essential  in  production  and  harvesting  of  farm  crops. 


The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  called  by  the  President 
during  the  regular  business  session  on  Tuesday,  January  20,  was  as 
follows: 

Report  for  January  20,  1942 
Receipts 

Cash  in  bank,  January  21,  1941  $  39  88 

128  Memberships  and  subscriptions  for  1941 I9ft'nn 

4  Memberships  for  1942 ^  4  Qn 

Advertising  in  Annual  Report  of  1941 163!50 

Total  Receipts $331.38 

Disbursements 

fl?^-  i^'  1941— Expenses  of  G.  J.  Raleigh S  19  60 

May  7— Sylvia  Meeker,  Postage,  etc.  ....                       ^  26  82 

May  14-Nittany  Printing  Co.,  for  printing  of  annual  report  .* '.  100.00 

May  16— Same,  balance  of  account qq  ir 

June  2— Sylvia  Meeker,  Postage,  etc 6*44 

June  20— V.G.A.  of  A.,  annual  affiliation  fee  . '.  *.  *. '.'.'..'. 25*00 

July  3— W.  B.  Mack  (Postage) ? *^fi 

July  23— Sylvia  Meeker  (Postage,  etc.)  ..'.*. 4  qq 

Jan.  19,  1942— Sylvia  Meeker  (Postage,  etc.)  .  ' .' 18  75 

T  ^-  i5~F^-  Council  of  Farm  Organizations  dues  .       500 

Jan.  20— Northeast  Vegetable  &c  Potato  Council  dues' '.'.'.'.'.'.  lo!oO 

Total  Expenditures $251  21 

Balance,  cash  in  bank,  January  20,  1942 , ,,[[  $  80.17 

The  annual  report  was  printed  at  a  cost  of  $133.15,  and  advertising  therein 
brought  m  receipts  of  $163.50.  Approximately  475  copierXIre  diftS^d 

erToWtlS.''  ^'^'"^"^  ^'"^"'"  ^'^^  ^^^^^^^'  ^^^  ot^erTeg^etabK 


PHONE,  CORN  WELLS  0421 


CARGO  INSURANCE 


Wm.  H.  States,  Jr. 

PRODUCE  HAULING 

R.  D.  2.  Bristol,  Penna. 
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Production,  Preparedness  and  Organization 

By  Ray  W.  Wenker 
President  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers'  Association 

What  does  "All  Out  Production"  of  our  country  mean  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer?  It  means  the  production  of  sufficient  food  to  meet  the 
necessary  requirements  of  our  armed  forces,  civilian  population  of 
this  country  and  that  of  our  Allied  nations.  This  job  must  be  done, 
and  will  be  done;  if  we  hope  to  obtain  a  complete  victory  and  remain 
an  independent  nation. 

As  vegetable  growers,  a  large  part  of  this  responsibility  rests  upon 
your  shoulders,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  produce  your  portion.  This  job 
will  not  be  an  easy  one,  and  the  result  will  not  be  accomplished  with- 
out hard  work,  sacrifices,  heartaches  and  disappointments.  We  must 
plan  our  operations  in  advance,  keep  our  supplies  well  stocked  and 
our  machinery  in  A-1  condition.  Organization  and  unity  among  vege- 
table growers  is  needed  more  today  than  ever  before  in  our  history, 
and  we  must  face  this  crisis  as  a  united  group  rather  than  individuals. 

Another  serious  problem  which  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  during 
this  high  production  period — that  is,  the  conservation  of  our  soil. 
During  the  last  war  vast  quantities  of  land  were  destroyed  by  erosion 
due  to  carelessness  and  the  lack  of  educational  knowledge.  It  is  our 
duty  as  good  producers  to  see  that  the  same  condition  does  not  occur 
again,  if  we  are  hopeful  of  seeing  our  sons  follow  in  our  footsteps. 

Let  us  all  march  together,  work  together,  and  cooperate  together 
for  the  cause  of  Freedom,  Democracy  and  Victory. 
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Ralph  R.  Brader 

Ralph  R.  Brader,  59,  died  Saturday  in  General  Hospital, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Mr.  Brader  was  born  in  Columbia  County 
but  had  resided  for  a  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Salem  Town- 
ship, near  Berwick,  Luzerne  County.  He  was  a  former  school 
director  and  operated  a  vegetable  farm  in  that  community. 

Deceased  was  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association,  1940  and  1941,  was  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  War  Board  in  Luzerne  County,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Farm  Board.  He  was  always  ac- 
tive in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  vegetable  industry 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  represented  the  Vegetable  Growers'  As- 
sociation on  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Farm  Organizations 
and  was  Chairman  of  the  Farm  Show  Committee.  More  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  were  obtained  by  him  than  any  other 
person.  The  officers  of  the  Association  regret  the  passing  of 
such  a  loyal  and  constant  worker. 

Sympathy  is  extended  to  his  family  to  whom  he  was  de- 
voted. Surviving  are  these  children,  Mrs.  Fred  Saracino  and 
Mrs.  Claude  Chamberlain,  Berwick;  Mrs.  Merlin  Jones,  Nes- 
copeck;  Herbert,  Salem  Township,  and  Roscoe,  Mechanics- 
burg,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  Shaffer,  Bloomsburg. 
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Efficiency  and  Economy  In  Wartime  Vegetable 

Production 

by  Alvan  C.  Thompson,  King  Farms  Company,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Ten  per  cent  more  vegetables  in  1942  than  in  1941— that  is  the  goal 
set  by  our  Government. 

Figures  published  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  Report  for  Feb.  1, 1942  show  that  canning  stocks  are  down. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  movement  of  canned  goods  from  warehouses 
in  recent  months. 

The  importance  of  vegetables  for  adequate  diets  both  in  our  civilian 
lives  and  in  military  camps  is  well  recognized  by  leading  authorities 
for  the  maintenance  of  good  health  and  in  the  prevention  of  disease. 
The  slogan  "Vegetables  and  Vitamins  for  Victory"  is  not  merely  a 
catch  phrase,  but  has  real  meaning. 

Our  Government  is  asking  us  to  achieve  this  vegetable  goal  in  the 
face  of  many  apparent  difficulties,  such  as  shortage  of  equipment 
and  supplies  and  labor.  We  all  know  that  the  construction  of  muni- 
tions and  defense  factories  and  army  camps  takes  lots  of  workers. 
Both  our  Military  forces  and  defense  plants  draw  heavily  on  labor 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  44  years. 

This  naturally  means  a  shrinking  supply  of  labor  available  for 
farms.  Our  factories  are  rapidly  converting  from  the  manufacture 
of  goods  and  machines  for  civilian  use  to  the  making  of  munitions, 
military  equipment  and  ships.  Added  to  this  there  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  cut  off  from  supplies  of  rubber  and  tin  from  the  East 
Indies.  These  facts  call  for  economies  in  living  and  conservation  of 
available  resources  in  materials  and  equipment  on  hand,  not  only 
among  city  dwellers  but  among  farmers  as  well. 

Production  costs  for  farm  products  are  going  to  be  higher  in  1942 
than  in  1941.  Most  materials  and  supplies  cost  more  already,  but 
the  Government  will  no  doubt  set  ceiling  prices  on  some  things  to 
prevent  skyrocketing. 

Certain  vegetable  seeds  are  very  scarce.  This  is  because  many  of 
them  were  formerly  imported  and  because  of  crop  failures  in  this 
country.  Some  of  the  scarce  items  are  spinach,  carrots,  onions, 
cabbage,  cauliflower  and  radish.  Growers  should  test  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds  before  planting.  This  will  not  only  conserve  our  scarce 
supply  of  seed  but  may  also  save  labor  by  avoiding  the  thinning  of 
thick  stands. 

Apparently  there  is  some  question  as  to  just  how  far  into  the  season 
available  supplies  of  fertilizer  will  take  us.  However,  many  believe 
that  present  supplies  are  sufficient  to  take  care  of  initial  spring  plant- 
ings at  least.  It  seems  that  we  have  sufficient  material  for  mixed 
fertilizer  manufacture,  and  factory  space  and  machinery,  but  that 
the  bottleneck  is  in  transportation.  Shipping  by  rail  costs  three  or 
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four  times  the  cost  by  boat.   Fertilizer  prices  are  higher  than  last 
year,  and  may  advance  more  if  the  shipping  is  not  improved. 

Supplies  of  Nitrogen  carriers,  such  as  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Cyana- 
mid.  Sulfate  of  Ammonia  and  liquid  Nitrogen,  are  limited  because  of 
the  heavy  demand  for  explosives.  They  are  being  rationed  to  ferti- 
lizer mixers  on  a  percentage  basis  according  to  usage  last  year. 

Regarding  fertilizer  prices,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
issued  a  temporary  order,  effective  February  27th,  freezing  retail 
prices  at  the  prices  in  effect  from  Feb.  6th  to  20th.  This  order  is 
effective  on  potash,  superphosphates,  and  mixed  fertilizer.  At  the 
end  of  60  days  permanent  price  ceilings  are  to  be  announced. 

Because  of  Government  use  and  the  shipping  problem,  burlap 
bags  are  scarce  and  high  priced.  Growers  should  handle  them  care- 
fully so  as  to  lengthen  their  life.  Much  of  the  fertilizer  will  be  packed 
in  paper  bags,  and  even  they  should  be  saved,  by  pulling  the  strings 
and  not  cutting  bags  with  a  knife. 

In  regard  to  spray  materials  there  appear  to  be  sufficient  supplies 
except  for  rotenone.  Shipments  of  derris  powder  have  been  largely 
cut  off  by  the  capture  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  Java  by  the  Japan- 
ese. The  price  of  rotenone  is  much  higher,  but  some  can  also  be 
obtained  from  cube  imported  from  Peru,  pyrethrum  from  Kenya, 
East  Africa,  also  is  higher  priced  because  of  shipping  losses 
and  higher  insurance.  Copper  sulfate  used  largely  in  controlling 
blight  on  celery  and  potatoes  is  unavailable  at  present,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Government  will  order  its'  release  when  the  need 
arises  during  the  growing  season.  It  is  suggested  that  insoluble 
coppers  be  used  in  place  of  Bordeaux.  Lead  and  calcium  arsenate 
orders  can  also  be  placed  now  with  the  prospect  for  later  delivery 
when  the  need  arises.  Apparently  there  is  plenty  of  sulfur  and  lime 
available.  Generally  speaking,  sprays  are  more  efficient  than  the 
same  amount  of  material  used  as  a  dust.  Therefore,  one  can  econo- 
mize on  material  by  spraying  but  the  labor  cost  is  usually  higher. 

The  manufacture  of  trucks,  tractors,  and  farm  machinery  has  been 
greatly  reduced.  Farm  machines  are  being  produced  in  quotas  based 
on  a  percentage  of  the  quantity  manufactured  in  the  year  1940. 
Farmers  may  obtain  rubber  tires  for  essential  farm  equipment  by 
appeahng  to  local  tire  rationing  boards.  Growers  should  make  sure 
that  equipment  on  hand  is  overhauled  and  in  good  condition  to  do 
the  season's  work. 

Packing  supplies  such  as  baskets,  crates,  paper  and  twine  are  still 
available,  but  prices  are  higher.  Many  growers  who  used  rubber 
bands  for  bunching  vegetables  will  need  to  change  to  string  or  twine. 

As  time  passes  and  the  war  continues  the  prospects  are  for  con- 
tinued scarcities  of  materials  and  labor  necessary  for  vegetable 
production.  Therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  for  growers  to  use  care- 
ful planning  and  extra  economies  to  conserve  supplies,  and  extra 
efficiency  in  production  to  meet  the  nation's  need  for  an  increased 
tonnage  of  vegetables  to  furnish  food  and  vitamins  for  victory. 
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THE  LATEST  and   BEST 

FOR  SOIL  PREPARATION 


Ariens  TractortiUer 


It  Harrows,  Discs,  Packs  and 
Levels  the  Soil  in  One  Opera- 
tion .... 
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Made  in  two  sizes  — 
4  ft.  and  5  ft.  Motor 
driven  or  power -take- 
off from  any  suitable 
tractor. 


A  complete  job  of  fitting  the 

soil  after  plowing.  It  leaves  no 

wheel  tracks  on  the  field.  The 

revolving  tines  thoroughly  mix 

and    aerate    the    soil    evenly, 

leaving  it  in  a  uniformly  tilled 

condition  throughout.  Depth  of 

operation    is   up    to    12    inches  < 

under  favorable  conditions.  It's  decidedly  an  implement  for  market 

vegetable  growers.  Send  for  details  now. 


ARIENS  COMPANY 


Box  624 


BRILLION,   WISCONSIN 
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Putting  Plantfood  to  Work 

Robert  H,  En«I5L 
National  Fertilizer  -Association^  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  are  now  at  war,  a  shooting  war,  but  thin  fttci  will  not  change 
the  growing  habits  of  our  crops.  It  will  ehangt*  the  methods  man 
usually  follows  in  producing  foodstuffs,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Which  crops  will  be  in  greatest  demand  to  Nupply  our  armed 
forces,  provide  food  to  our  allies  on  the  le«»e-knd  program,  and  feed 
our  civilian  population?  Next  consider  rrop  production  from  the 
individual  grower's  standpoint,  The  qurNiuin  Immediately  arises, 
which  of  these  crops  am  I  best  able  to  pnulurc\  with  my  present 
facilities.  With  the  limitation  on  sale  of  tlrew,  gt'owrrs  may  need  to 
rearrange  their  usual  marketing  methods  to  economlKe  on  the  rubber 
supply.  In  all  probabiUty,  one  bottleneck  in  Vigitable  production 
will  come  in  the  labor  supply.  It  is  no  doubt  MrlouH  now,  but  will 
become  worse  if  the  war  continues.  Most  of  thtM  problems  are  more 
or  less  general— they  will  help  to  mould  thi  plini  for  the  1942  grow- 
ing season.  In  all  probability  the  crops  whleh  «ri  bfit  adapted  to  the 
farm  will  be  the  final  determining  factor, 

All  natural  resources  must  be  carefully  conserved.  Every 
pound  of  manure  must  be  saved,  fertill^ier  and  seed  must  be  used 
in  the  best  way,  and  every  hour  of  labor  must  he  Applied  to  the  best 
advantage.  This  necessity  is  emphasized  by  the  statement  in  the 
newspaper  last  week,  that  it  requires  Hi  iihmi  nt  home  to  support 
one  soldier  at  the  front.  In  the  last  war  It  only  i  cMniired  five.  With  a 
probable  increasing  scarcity  of  fertilizers,  r\ri  y  pound  of  fertilizer 
must  be  put  to  work  so  as  to  get  the  most  oul  at  It.  Yes,  this  war 
will  end,  but  there  is  every  indication  tli<it  ihr  fij^tilng  of  the  armis- 
tice will  not  be  the  end  of  the  war  emer|y{i*iiry  for  the  man  growing 
foodstuffs.  In  all  probability,  the  United  Stnfr^H  will  have  to  continue 
to  supply  foods  to  many  countries  of  tht^  world  that  have  expended 
their  strength  in  war.  Then  if  our  soils  an-  'Irph  i» d  /md  will  not  yield 
good  crops,  we  will  be  no  better  off  thnn  "in  im  i|/|il)(,rs.  So  we  must 
put  plant  food  to  work,  using  the  best  known  OMthoflM  of  application 
to  grow  the  present  crop,  and  apply  it  In  siiIDcmiiI  amount  to  main- 
tain and  increase  the  fertility  of  our  soils, 

Putting  plantfood  to  work  efficiently  is  moit  tiltntlal  during  the 
war  period.  To  obtain  this  efficiency  It  is  ntCfffify  to  iclect  the  right 
grade  of  fertihzer  and  to  apply  It  properly,  Both  these  points  can 
be  illustrated  by  an  experiment  rwoTttd  by  Dr,  H,  H,  Zlmmerley 
of  the  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station, 

This  was  a  fertilizer  placement  experiment  with  snup  beans,  using 
different  grades  of  mixed  fertilizers, 
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Production,  Preparedness  and  Organization 

By  Ray  W.  Wenker 
President  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers'  Association 
What  does  "All  Out  Production"  of  our  country  mean  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer?  It  means  the  production  of  sufficient  food  to  meet  the 
necessary  requirements  of  our  armed  forces,  civilian  population  of 
this  country  and  that  of  our  Allied  nations.  This  job  must  be  done, 
and  will  be  done;  if  we  hope  to  obtain  a  complete  victory  and  remam 
an  independent  nation. 

As  vegetable  growers,  a  large  part  of  this  responsibility  rests  upon 
your  shoulders,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  produce  your  portion.  This  job 
will  not  be  an  easy  one,  and  the  result  will  not  be  accomplished  with- 
out hard  work,  sacrifices,  heartaches  and  disappointments.  We  must 
plan  our  operations  in  advance,  keep  our  supplies  well  stocked  and 
our  machinery  in  A-1  condition.  Organization  and  unity  among  vege- 
table growers  is  needed  more  today  than  ever  before  in  our  history, 
and  we  must  face  this  crisis  as  a  united  group  rather  than  individuals. 

Another  serious  problem  which  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  during 
this  high  production  period— that  is,  the  conservation  of  our  soil. 
During  the  last  war  vast  quantities  of  land  were  destroyed  by  erosion 
due  to  carelessness  and  the  lack  of  educational  knowledge.  It  is  our 
duty  as  good  producers  to  see  that  the  same  condition  does  not  occur 
again,  if  we  are  hopeful  of  seeing  our  sons  follow  in  our  footsteps. 

Let  us  all  march  together,  work  together,  and  cooperate  together 
for  the  cause  of  Freedom,  Democracy  and  Victory. 
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Ralph  R.  Brader 

Ralph  R.  Brader,  59,  died  Saturday  in  General  Hospital 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Mr.  Brader  was  born  in  Columbia  County 
but  had  resided  for  a  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Salem  Town- 
ship, near  Berwick,  Luzerne  County.  He  was  a  former  school 
director  and  operated  a  vegetable  farm  in  that  community. 

Deceased  was  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association,  1940  and  1941,  was  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  War  Board  in  Luzerne  County  and 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Farm  Board.  He  was  always  ac- 
tive  m  promoting  the  interests  of  the  vegetable  industry 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  represented  the  Vegetable  Growers'  As- 
sociation  on  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Farm  Organizations 
and  was  Chairman  of  the  Farm  Show  Committee.  More  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  were  obtained  by  him  than  any  other 
person.  The  officers  of  the  Association  regret  the  passing  of 
such  a  loyal  and  constant  worker. 

Sympathy  is  extended  to  his  family  to  whom  he  was  de- 
voted^  Surviving  are  these  children,  Mrs.  Fred  Saracino  and 
Mrs.  Claude  Chamberlain,  Berwick;  Mrs.  Merlin  Jones  Nes- 
copeck;  Herbert,  Salem  Township,  and  Roscoe,  Mechanics- 
burg,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  Shaffer,  Bloomsburg 
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Efficiency  and  Economy  In  Wartime  Vegetable 

Production 

by  Alvan  C.  Thompson,  King  Farms  Company,  Morrisville/  Pa. 

Ten  per  cent  more  vegetables  in  1942  than  in  1941 — that  is  the  goal 
set  by  our  Government. 

Figures  published  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  Report  for  Feb.  1, 1942  show  that  canning  stocks  are  down. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  movement  of  canned  goods  from  warehouses 
in  recent  months. 

The  importance  of  vegetables  for  adequate  diets  both  in  our  civilian 
lives  and  in  military  camps  is  well  recognized  by  leading  authorities 
for  the  maintenance  of  good  health  and  in  the  prevention  of  disease. 
The  slogan  "Vegetables  and  Vitamins  for  Victory"  is  not  merely  a 
catch  phrase,  but  has  real  meaning. 

Our  Government  is  asking  us  to  achieve  this  vegetable  goal  in  the 
face  of  many  apparent  difficulties,  such  as  shortage  of  equipment 
and  supplies  and  labor.  We  all  know  that  the  construction  of  muni- 
tions and  defense  factories  and  army  camps  takes  lots  of  workers. 
Both  our  Military  forces  and  defense  plants  draw  heavily  on  labor 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  44  years. 

This  naturally  means  a  shrinking  supply  of  labor  available  for 
farms.  Our  factories  are  rapidly  converting  from  the  manufacture 
of  goods  and  machines  for  civilian  use  to  the  making  of  munitions, 
military  equipment  and  ships.  Added  to  this  there  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  cut  off  from  supplies  of  rubber  and  tin  from  the  East 
Indies.  These  facts  call  for  economies  in  living  and  conservation  of 
available  resources  in  materials  and  equipment  on  hand,  not  only 
among  city  dwellers  but  among  farmers  as  well. 

Production  costs  for  farm  products  are  going  to  be  higher  in  1942 
than  in  1941.  Most  materials  and  supplies  cost  more  already,  but 
the  Government  will  no  doubt  set  ceiling  prices  on  some  things  to 
prevent  skyrocketing. 

Certain  vegetable  seeds  are  very  scarce.  This  is  because  many  of 
them  were  formerly  imported  and  because  of  crop  failures  in  this 
country.  Some  of  the  scarce  items  are  spinach,  carrots,  onions, 
cabbage,  cauliflower  and  radish.  Growers  should  test  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds  before  planting.  This  will  not  only  conserve  our  scarce 
supply  of  seed  but  may  also  save  labor  by  avoiding  the  thinning  of 
thick  stands. 

Apparently  there  is  some  question  as  to  just  how  far  into  the  season 
available  supplies  of  fertilizer  will  take  us.  However,  many  believe 
that  present  supplies  are  sufficient  to  take  care  of  initial  spring  plant- 
ings at  least.  It  seems  that  we  have  sufficient  material  for  mixed 
fertilizer  manufacture,  and  factory  space  and  machinery,  but  that 
the  bottleneck  is  in  transportation.  Shipping  by  rail  costs  three  or 


four  times  the  cost  by  boat.  Fertilizer  prices  are  higher  than  last 
year,  and  may  advance  more  if  the  shipping  is  not  improved. 

Supplies  of  Nitrogen  carriers,  such  as  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Cyana- 
mid,  Sulfate  of  Ammonia  and  liquid  Nitrogen,  are  limited  because  of 
the  heavy  demand  for  explosives.  They  are  being  rationed  to  ferti- 
lizer mixers  on  a  percentage  basis  according  to  usage  last  year. 

Regarding  fertilizer  prices,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
issued  a  temporary  order,  effective  February  27th,  freezing  retail 
prices  at  the  prices  in  effect  from  Feb.  6th  to  20th.  This  order  is 
effective  on  potash,  superphosphates,  and  mixed  fertilizer.  At  the 
end  of  60  days  permanent  price  ceilings  are  to  be  announced. 

Because  of  Government  use  and  the  shipping  problem,  burlap 
bags  are  scarce  and  high  priced.  Growers  should  handle  them  care- 
fully so  as  to  lengthen  their  life.  Much  of  the  fertilizer  will  be  packed 
in  paper  bags,  and  even  they  should  be  saved,  by  pulling  the  strings 
and  not  cutting  bags  with  a  knife. 

In  regard  to  spray  materials  there  appear  to  be  sufficient  supplies 
except  for  rotenone.  Shipments  of  derris  powder  have  been  largely 
cut  off  by  the  capture  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  Java  by  the  Japan- 
ese. The  price  of  rotenone  is  much  higher,  but  some  can  also  be 
obtained  from  cube  imported  from  Peru,  pyrethrum  from  Kenya, 
East  Africa,  also  is  higher  priced  because  of  shipping  losses 
and  higher  insurance.  Copper  sulfate  used  largely  in  controlling 
bhght  on  celery  and  potatoes  is  unavailable  at  present,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Government  will  order  its*  release  when  the  need 
arises  during  the  growing  season.  It  is  suggested  that  insoluble 
coppers  be  used  in  place  of  Bordeaux.  Lead  and  calcium  arsenate 
orders  can  also  be  placed  now  with  the  prospect  for  later  delivery 
when  the  need  arises.  Apparently  there  is  plenty  of  sulfur  and  lime 
available.  Generally  speaking,  sprays  are  more  efficient  than  the 
same  amount  of  material  used  as  a  dust.  Therefore,  one  can  econo- 
mize on  material  by  spraying  but  the  labor  cost  is  usually  higher. 

The  manufacture  of  trucks,  tractors,  and  farm  machinery  has  been 
greatly  reduced.  Farm  machines  are  being  produced  in  quotas  based 
on  a  percentage  of  the  quantity  manufactured  in  the  year  1940 
i^  armers  may  obtain  rubber  tires  for  essential  farm  equipment  bv 
appeahng  to  local  tire  rationing  boards.  Growers  should  make  sure 
the  sSs^'n W^rk""  '^  overhauled  and  in  good  condition  to  do 

av^iSo^  TF^'^^  ^"""^^  as  baskets,  crates,  paper  and  twine  are  still 
hInHc  fi  'k  ^^  i?.'*''^^^  ^""^  ^'gher.  Many  growers  who  used  rubber 
bands  for  bunching  vegetables  will  need  to  change  to  string  or  tW 

tinnli'"'^  P^!^^^  ^!?'^  ^^^  ^^^  continues  the  prospects  are  for  con- 
tinued  scarcities  of  materials  and  labor  necessary  for  vegetable 

fuT  nSfn  J^H^^^^^^  ''  ^^^""^^  ""^'^''^'y  ^-  growers  to  usfcari! 
lui  planning  and  extra  economies  to  conserve  supplies,  and  extra 

e^ciency  m  production  to  meet  the  nation's  need  for  Ik  increased 
tonnage  of  vegetables  to  furnish  food  and  vitamins  LrvSor^^^^^ 
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THE  LATEST  and   BEST 

FOR  SOIL  PREPARATION 


Ariens  TractortiUer 


It  Harrows,  Discs,  Packs  and 
Levels  the  Soil  in  One  Opera- 
tion .... 


Made  in  two  sizes  — 
4  ft.  and  5  ft.  Motor 
driven  or  power -take- 
off from  any  suitable 
tractor. 


A  complete  job  of  fitting  the 

soil  after  plowing.  It  leaves  no 

wheel  tracks  on  the  field.  The 

revolving  tines  thoroughly  mix 

and    aerate    the    soil    evenly, 

leaving  it  in  a  uniformly  tilled 

condition  throughout.  Depth  of 

operation   is   up   to    12    inches 

under  favorable  conditions.  It's  decidedly  an  implement  for  market 

vegetable  growers.  Send  for  details  now. 


ARIENS  COMPANY 


Box  624 


BRILLION,  WISCONSIN 


I     » 
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Putting  Plantfood  to  Work 

Robert  H.  Engel 
National  Fertilizer  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  are  now  at  war,  a  shooting  war,  but  this  fact  will  not  change 
the  growing  habits  of  our  crops.  It  will  change  the  methods  man 
usually  follows  in  producing  foodstuffs,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Which  crops  will  be  in  greatest  demand  to  supply  our  armed 
forces,  provide  food  to  our  allies  on  the  lease-lend  program,  and  feed 
our  civilian  population?  Next  consider  crop  production  from  the 
individual  grower's  standpoint.  The  question  immediately  arises, 
which  of  these  crops  am  I  best  able  to  produce,  with  my  present 
facilities.  With  the  limitation  on  sale  of  tires,  growers  may  need  to 
rearrange  their  usual  marketing  methods  to  economize  on  the  rubber 
supply.  In  all  probability,  one  bottleneck  in  vegetable  production 
will  come  in  the  labor  supply.  It  is  no  doubt  serious  now,  but  will 
become  worse  if  the  war  continues.  Most  of  these  problems  are  more 
or  less  general— they  will  help  to  mould  the  plans  for  the  1942  grow- 
ing season.  In  all  probability  the  crops  which  are  best  adapted  to  the 
farm  will  be  the  final  determining  factor. 

All  natural  resources  must  be  carefully  conserved  Every 
pound  of  manure  must  be  saved,  fertilizer  and  seed  must  be  used 
in  the  best  way,  and  every  hour  of  labor  must  be  applied  to  the  best 
advantage.  This  necessity  is  emphasized  by  the  statement  in  the 
newspaper  last  week,  that  it  requires  18  men  at  home  to  support 
one  soldier  at  the  front.  In  the  last  war  it  only  required  five.  With  a 
probable  increasing  scarcity  of  fertilizers,  every  pound  of  fertilizer 

!!?ni  !  ^u\  !u  ^""".^  ^°  ^^  *°  S^*  ^^^  '"ost  °"t  of  it-  Yes,  this  war 
will  end,  but  there  is  every  indication  that  the  signing  of  the  armis- 

ice  will  not  be  the  end  of  the  war  emergency  for  the  man  growing 

tot nnP/^"".P'°^"'''"*y'  ''''  United  States  will  have  to  c^ontTnuf 
to  supply  foods  to  many  countries  of  the  world  that  have  expended 
their  strength  in  war.  Then  if  our  soils  are  depleted  and  will  not  yfe!d 

S?  nSnTf '  '!,^'^'"  ^^  "°  .^^"^'  °^  *^^"  °"^  neighbors.  So  we  must 
to  Low  yf°°  T''''  ""'"g  the  best  known  methods  of  application 
Sif  »r^  present  crop,  and  apply  it  in  sufficient  amount  to  main- 
tain and  increase  the  fertility  of  our  soils. 

wa^r"nlH!/-""Kf  "^  *?u'^°'^  efficiently  is  most  essential  during  the 
Tradfo  L;r  '^'"i*"''  ^^"^^""^  ''  ''  necessary  to  select  the  fight 
be  uLstrS  !f  ^'  ^""^  *°  ^PP'y  '*  P^^P^^ly-  S°th  these  points  fan 
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The  plots  receiving  '^^"rj^i^et:"^^^^' ^l^^^"^ 
average  yield  of  2,800  P<"'"f  ,t*' ""i„«  yield  jumped  to  4,392 
complete  fertilizer  was  >PP'  f '  ^^'JfX  Vn  2,400  pounds  of 
Sr^s  ^acT^L^the  wSSaVd  complete  fertilizer  over 

AH  plots  receivea  „„„ciHpred  from  the  standpoint  of  fer- 

,.Sa^^xr;;::t:^^^^ 

^Slt^^^S^^^^^^^  ^--e  fe.n.er  showed 

a  wide  difference  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  3„il  in 

When  the  complete  tf'^""^;(^J;';,  „  „veraee  of  all  plots  receivmg 
the  row,  the  yield  was  lower  than  the  average  oi       y 

this  grade  of  fertilizer.  planting, 

When  the  fertilizer  was  placed  on  top  oVaverage-  but  when  the 

the  yield  was  increased  f  ^J-f^, ^Js   ^^^^^^^^^^^^  the  row,  and 

rSrs^^Sw^helee^d'^vS  thetSd  was  increased  2,089  pounds 

per  acre  above  the  average  yield. 


Automatic  Irrigation 


and  Supplies 


Supplies  of  All  Kinds 


Write  for  Literature 
and  Prices 

John  Bust  Mfg.  Go. 

628  W.  Patterson  SI. 
Kalamazoo  Michigan 


The  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  crops  is  about  the  same  whether 
the  yield  is  high  or  low.  The  use  of  fertilizer  will  increase  the  yield. 
For  example,  in  a  survey  made  by  The  National  Fertilizer  Associa- 
tion, growers  were  asked  to  estimate  their  yields  with  and  without 
fertilizer  and  the  average  of  those  interviewed  in  Pennsylvania 
shows  that  sweet  corn  unfertilized  produced  1.3  tons  per  acre,  and 
fertilized  2.5  tons;  green  peas,  unfertilized,  40  bushels  per  acre;  fer- 
tilized, 100  bushels;  spinach,  unfertilized,  96  bushels;  fertilized,  492 
bushels;  celery,  unfertilized,  113  crates  per  acre;  fertilized,  239  crates; 
and  cabbage,  unfertilized,  6.7  tons  per  acre;  fertilized,  11.3  tons.  Labor 
efficiency  is  increased  by  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  For  example, 
it  required  no  more  labor  to  produce  11.3  tons  of  cabbage  per  acre 
than  was  required  to  produce  6.7  tons  per  acre.  The  amount  of  labor 
required  to  produce  a  ton  of  cabbage  is  materially  reduced  in  the 
former  case  as  compared  to  the  latter.  Labor  is  a  particularly  im- 
portant item  in  the  cost  of  producing  vegetables  and  can  be  conserved 
by  producing  higher  yields  per  acre. 

Good  quality  crops  are  usually  associated  with  high  yields  and 
can  not  be  overlooked  as  one  of  the  definite  results  that  follow  good 
cultural  practices  and  proper  use  of  fertilizer. 


RototilleR 

Plowing,  discing,  harrowing 
in  one  operation. 

Cultivates  without  changing 
equipment. 

Rototiller-Philadelphia 

1381  Broad  St.  Station  Bldg. 


R.  S.  LUKEE 

601  So.  Lang  Ave. 

Pittsburgh        Pennsylvania 


I 


Flowering  and  Vegetable 
Plants 

Tomato  Seed 


Disease  free  tomato  plants  a 
specialty.  Wholesale  and  retail. 

Improved  Rutgers,  Marglobe, 

Pritchard,  and  Grothen  (Red) 

Globe  tomato  seed. 

Certified,  grown  on   separate 

farms  and  from  healthy  plants 

— started   in   steam   sterilized 

soil  and  sprayed. 


Click's  Seed  &  Plant  Farms 

Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
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For  MORE  and  BETTER 

VEGETABLES 


Trade  Mark 


of  Quality 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


Copper  Fungicides 

TRI.BASIC  COPPER  SULPH^^^^^ 


TENN.  "26" 

A  highly  buffered  copper  /"n«f»cide 
for  plants  with  low  copper  tolerance. 
vJry  effective  against  Cherry  Leaf- 
sSt    -  -  -  26%   metallic  copper. 


TENN.  "34" 


rot>t)er  Fungicide  successfully  used 
as^  s^ray  or  dust  against  fungus  dis- 
las^  of  fruit  trees,  vegetables  and 
t?ud^  crops.  -  -  -  34%  metallic  copper. 


Soluble  Mineral  Salts 

by  use  of  T.C.  ferri-floc. 

«.i«r^A7«r«ir  miLPHATE  ZINC  SULPHATE 

MANGAINESL    »»J*^'^**7''.'^            acU  as  buffering  agent  in  .pray. 
.  .  ij    :w,T.wxvos  flavor  and  snip-  /vcm   **°  _,, ,  ^„«^/.rwT«M  cprtai 


Tnrreases  yield,  improves  flavor  and  ship- 
•  ^  o^f«Hties    Spray  Grade  finely  ground. 
^ertilizTr  ^grade  m^xL  well  with  other  ma- 
terials;  easily  applied. 


Acts  as  buffering  agent  in  sprays,  stim- 
alftes  growth,  and  overcomes  certain  plant 
Sisersl  Completely  soluble,  high  zinc  con- 
tent. 


and  ES-MIN'EL 

A  new  product  conSlning  in  one  parage  the  essentia,  n,inera,  eie™ent«  .ueh  «  »..n. 
ganese.  zinc,  copper,  iron,  bonon.  etc. 

Write  for  Further  Details 

Tennessee  Corporation 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Lockland,  Ohio 


New  Insect  Control  Methods 

L.  E.  Dills* 

Due  to  the  need  of  vegetables  in  larger  quantities  for  national 
defense  it  is  very  important  that  the  most  efficient  insect  control 
methods  be  used  in  1942.  All  sprayer  and  duster  equipment  should 
be  checked  before  the  season  starts  to  see  that  it  is  properly  adjusted 
and  the  insecticides  are  not  wasted.  Repair  parts  should  be  ordered 
early  as  it  is  anticipated  there  will  be  considerable  delay  in  getting 
repairs. 

Control  is  particularly  difficult  as  it  is  necessary  to  kill  all  the 
larvae  which  hatch  from  the  eggs  on  a  given  ear.  If  100  eggs  were 
laid  and  99  of  the  resulting  worms  were  killed  the  one  survivor  would 
spoil  the  ear. 

As  was  reported  at  last  year's  meeting  the  use  of  oil  or  oil  con- 
taining insecticides  shows  the  most  promise  for  the  control  of  this 
pest.  A  mineral  oil  of  U.S.P.  grade  having  a  viscosity  between  175 
and  210  seconds  (Saybolt  lOO^'F.)  has  been  found  to  be  most  suitable. 
Best  results  are  usually  obtained  when  pyrethrum  or  dichlorethyl 
ether  are  added  so  that  the  oil  contains  .2  per  cent  pyrethrins  or  2% 
dichlorethyl  ether.  These  preparations  ready  to  use  may  be  pur- 
chased. The  best  time  to  make  the  application  is  after  the  silks  have 
wilted  but  before  they  turn  brown  at  the  tips.  This  is  usually  6  or  7 
days  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  silk.  The  insecticide  should  be 
applied  to  the  "silk  channel"  between  the  cob  and  the  exterior  of 
each  developing  sweet  corn  ear  by  means  of  a  plunger  type  oil-can 
carried  in  the  hand.  If  this  is  connected  by  means  of  a  small  hose  to 
a  one-gallon  can  carried  on  the  shoulders  in  knapsack  fashion  less 
frequent  filling  is  required.  It  is  very  important  that  the  amount  of 
oil  discharged  by  the  trigger  be  accurately  regulated.  This  can  be 
done  by  means  of  a  set  screw  or  other  similar  device.  Only  1/50  of 
a  fluid  ounce  should  be  applied  to  an  ear.  Larger  amounts  not  only 
waste  the  material  but  cause  a  stunting  of  the  kernels  near  the  tip. 

The  applicator  can  be  calibrated  by  means  of  a  prescription  bottle 
marked  in  ounces.  Fifty  discharges  should  exactly  equal  an  ounce. 
At  this  rate  1  gallon  of  the  insecticide  would  treat  6,400  ears  which 
IS  usually  more  than  one-half  an  acre  of  sweet  corn.        i 

Cabbage  Maggots.  Practically  all  insecticide  treatments  recom- 
mended for  the  control  of  this  pest  are  mercury  compounds.  When 
tne  war  shut  off  our  European  imports  of  this  material  it  rose  in 
price.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  the  past  year  to  find  a 
substitute.  Dr.  Worthley  at  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment^tation  tested  eight  different  materials  at  different  concentra- 

♦Extension  Entomologist,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
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y.H  .'^^.n^-a-'ry.  t.;  y— 


tions.  Similar  tests  have  been  cond^^^^^^^^^ 
-S^^e%Sria:j^M^ 

^-^^^^^^^^^  ^^""^"°" 

of  the  solution  so  as  to  ^et^^^  J^S^n  very  destructive  in  some 
Squash  Vine  Borer.    This  P^f/^f  ^j^"  sulphate  have  been  fre- 
communities.  Lead  arsenate  ^^^"^  accepted  due  to  the  inefEec- 
auentlv  suggested  but  never  generally  accep  .     ^i^e.  Recent 

JSlness  ofihe  lead  -senate  and  thcs^^o^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
tests  show  best  results  with  a  one  per  cent  ^^  first  should 

applications  should  be  «^^^^,  ^'.^^3^  have  been  laid.  After  the 

.he  b^t  proportion  to  use  IS  2  pounds  o^t^        ^^^^^  ,,  ,  shortage 

•  °o5  S:rLSeS?ul°S.hewran'J  it  is  <,ui.e  li.*  that  it  can  no. 

be  obtained  this  year.  -— = 


FREE!  New  1942 
ROHRER'S 

Seed  Catalog 

All  varieties  of  Rohrer's 
Tested  Vegetable  Seeds  are 
described  in  this  big  cata  «>g 
—fifteen  pages  packed  full  ol 
valuable  information.  Prices 
are  included.    Catalog  also 
shows  leading   varieties  ot 
field  seeds  and  garden  seeds. 
Send  penny  postcard  today 
for  your  free  copy. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

Box  10 
Smokelown,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


Hybrid  Sweet 
Corn  Seed 

LINCOLN  —  new  "All-Ameri- 
can" selection  for  1942.  SPAN- 
CROSS  —  "All  American"  for 
1941.  Marcross,  and  Carmel- 
cross.  All  four  developed  by 
the    Connecticut    Experiment 
Station.    Also.   Golden   Cross 
Bantam.   All  seed  grown   in 
Connecticut.  Send  for  descrip- 
live    circular    for    home    and 
market  growers. 

Huntington  Brothers 

Box  H.  Windsor.  Conn. 


i' 
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HYBRID  SWEET  CORN   1942 

W.  Ralph  Singleton 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sweet  corn  all  summer  from  one  planting  is  the  objective  of  the 
breeding  project  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station.  This  goal 
has  not  been  completely  attained  but  with  hybrids  now  available  it 
is  possible  to  pick  corn  for  a  period  of  a  month  from  a  single  planting. 

The  earliest  hybrid  with  an  ear  sufficiently  large  for  the  general 
market  is  Spancross  (C4.13).  When  planted  on  May  13  at  Mt.  Carmel 
last  year  this  hybrid  was  picked  on  July  27.  At  Windsor,  Connecticut, 
this  same  hybrid  was  picked  on  July  26.  By  adding  liquid  fertilizer 
to  the  row  before  planting  the  earliness  of  Spancross  was  increased 
by  two  days,  the  corn  being  picked  on  July  24.  Although  this  method 
of  fertilization  is  in  the  experimental  stage  the  results  obtained  last 
year  show  that  it  may  be  possible  to  make  early  hybrids  a  day  or 
two  earlier.  If  this  can  be  done  by  feeding  it  is  easier  than  by  breed- 
ing. The  ears  produced  on  the  liquid  fertilizer  plots  were  bigger  and 
better  filled  out  than  those  from  the  control  plots.  These  results  em- 
phasize one  thing.  Hybrids  that  mature  in  as  short  a  time  as  Span- 
cross  need  their  plant  food  readily  available  so  they  do  not  have  to 
wait  a  single  day  for  it.  Plants  fed  in  this  manner  will  produce  earlier 
and  better  ears  than  those  fertilized  in  the  regular  way.  The  starter 
solution  used  consisted  of  i  lb.  of  ammophos  and  i  lb.  K  NO3  dissolved 
in  10  gallons  of  water  and  applied  to  36  feet  of  row  before  planting. 
This  was  at  the  rate  of  30  pounds  of  nitrogen,  80  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  40  pounds  of  potash  per  acre.  This  was  in  addition  to  a  broad- 
cast application  1000  pounds  of  8-16-8.  It  is  not  yet  feasible  to  apply 
fertiUzer  in  the  liquid  form  to  a  large  planting.  However,  the  extra 
early  hybrids  should  be  grown  only  on  the  earhest  soil  with  an  ample 
supply  of  fertiUzer.  Spancross  under  such  conditions  will  produce 
the  very  early  ears  that  command  a  premium  price  for  the  first  native 
sweet  corn.  In  the  extra  early  season  Seneca  60  x  C13  gave  as  good 
results  as  Spancross  at  Mt.  Carmel  and  Windsor.  The  ear  of  Seneca 
60  X  C13  is  a  httle  longer  than  Spancross.  These  two  hybrids  are  the 
only  ones  recommended  for  the  general  grower.  For  those  who  have 
a  trade  demanding  the  very  earliest  ear  regardless  of  size,  Seneca  60 
is  recommended.  It  will  mature  a  few  of  its  ears  before  Spancross 
although  the  whole  crop  will  not  be  through  picking  before  Spancross 
due  to  the  variability  of  Seneca  60. 

In  the  early  season,  3-4  days  later  than  Spancross,  Marcross  6.13 
is  recommended.  It  has  been  tested  thoroughly  in  Pennsylvania  and 
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does  well  in  all  sections.  It  is  resistant  to  bacterial  wilt  but  is  some- 
what susceptible  to  smut  and  losses  of  10  to  25  per  cent  have  occurred 
because  of  smut  in  the  last  few  ears.  However  no  other  early  hybrid 
is  more  resistant  and  none  produces  as  large  an  ear  m  such  a  short 
time.  The  ear  of  Marcross  is  as  large  as  any  sweet  ^o™  maturing  two 
weeks  later  than  this  hybrid.  Other  promising  hybrids  in  the  early 
season  are  Lexington  (C13.15),  North  Star  and  Earhgold. 

The  next  hybrid  in  season  of  maturing  is  Carmelcross  (P39.C13) 
3-4  days  later  than  Marcross.  Carmelcross  was  picked  at  Mt  Carmel 
on  August  4.  It  produces  a  large  ear  of  excellent  quality.  The  husks 
are  tighter  than  Marcross,  giving  Carmelcross  a  s"^?,Uer  appearance 
than  Marcross.  Goldrush  or  Improved  Carmelcross  (C30.C13)  is  about 
the  same  as  Carmelcross.  These  hybrids  are  a  little  more  smut-resis- 
tant  than  Marcross. 

There  is  no  very  good  hybrid  that  matures  3-4  days  later  than 
Carmelcross.  Sweet  corn  in  this  season  may  be  obtained  by  planting 
Carmelcross  10  days  after  the  first  planting.  Topcrosses  available  in 
this  season  are  Tendergold  and  Sencross  P39.  These  are  not  as  urn- 
form  as  the  single  crosses.  Several  new  experimental  hybrids  of  un- 
usual promise  in  this  season  were  grown  last  year.  Some  of  these  are 
C31  X  C6,  C27  X  C6,  C23  X  C15  and  939-13  X  C6.  Seed  of  these  will 
be  ready  for  trial  in  1943. 

For  the  next  season,  Lincoln  (P39.C23)  is  recommended.  It  was 
picked  on  August  9  last  year.  It  matures  in  the  same  season  as  the 
topcross  Whipcross  P39.  Lincoln  has  given  good  results  in  Pennsyl- 
vania wherever  tried.  It  was  awarded  a  bronze  medal  in  the  All- 
America  trials  last  year  showing  adaptation  over  a  wide  area  of 
environmental  conditions. 

For  the  season  following  Lincoln,  Golden  Cross  Bantam  is  still 
the  most  reliable  hybrid.  loana,  maturing  at  the  same  time,  has  a 
larger  plant  but  no  larger  ear.  loana  is  more  drouth-resistant  than 
Golden  Cross  Bantam.  Golden  Cross  Bantam  and  loana  were  picked 
on  August  12. 

Corn  maturing  later  than  Golden  Cross  can  be  obtained  by  making 
later  plantings  of  Golden  Cross  at  10-day  intervals.  Several  late 
hybrids  are  worthy  of  trial,  Allegheny,  Mohawk,  Golden  Hybrid  2439, 
Aristogold  1  and  2  and  Stowell  and  Narrowgrain  hybrids.  Experi- 
mental hybrids  that  have  given  good  results  are  C31  X  C87  and 
Golden  Stowells  (C65  X  C53).  Trial  samples  of  these  are  available 
in  1942  and  will  be  sent  to  anyone  desiring  them.  Sources  of  seed  of 
any  of  the  varieties  listed  can  be  obtained  either  from  your  County 
Agent;  the  Extension  Service,  State  College,  or  from  the  Genetics 
Department  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station,  New  Haven. 
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YOU'RE  HELPING  WIN  THE  WAR 

When  You  Produce  More  Food! 

Our  armed  forces  are  the  best  fed  fighting  men  in  the 
world — all  because  American  farmers  know  how  to  raise 
abundant  crops  of  healthful  foods. 

Overhead  Irrigation 

of  vegetables  and  fruits  with  the 

CALCO  PORTABLE  RAINMAKER 

can  help  you  meet  the  demand  for  more  food  by  increasing 
your  yields  50%  or  more  and  protecting  your  crops  against 
drought.  The  Calco  Portable  Rainmaker  is  made  up  of  20- 
foot  lengths  of  2"  to  6"  diameter  pipe  equipped  with  Rapid- 
Action  Couplings  and  sprinklers  which  apply  water  evenly 
and  at  low  cost.  This  form  of  supplementary  irrigation  makes 
you  independent  of  the  weather  and  increases  profits. 

Write  for  details  and  prices. 

Califomio  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

2608  Seventh  St.  '  Berkeley.  Calif. 


Leaders  in  the  1941  Variety  Tests 

E.  M.  Rahn 
Horticulture  Department,  Pennsylvanm  State  College 
Lincoln  is  a  new  hybrid  sweet  corn  this  year.  Another  name  for  ^ 
is  Whipcross  23.39.  This  hybrid  matures  about  a  week  after  Carmel 
cross  and  alout  four  days  before  Golden  Cross  Bantam^Its  ears    ^e 
of  about  the  same  length  as  those  of  Carmelcross  «"d,  therefore  not 
Quite  as  long  as  those  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam.  Carmelcross  and 
Lincoln  ears  average  twelve  to  sixteen  rows  of  kernels  while  Golden 
Cross  BanSm  ear!  average  twelve  to  fourteen  rows  of  kernels  to 

*^lesTdes  the  above  mentioned  yellow  sweet  corn  hybrij,  oth^^^ 
relatively  new  yellow  hybrids  that  are  leaders  ^''^J^^  ^^^^^^^ 
Seneca  60xC13  in  the  Spancross  season;  loana,  Top^ght  Bantam, 
and  Mohawk  in  the  Golden  Cross  Bantam  season;  and  Allegheny, 
Golden  Hybrid  2439,  and  Aristogold  Bantam  which  mature  about 
four  days  after  Golden  Cross  Bantam.  The  ears  of  Allegheny  are 
particularly  attractive,  somewhat  chunky,  and  have  eighteen  to 
fwenty  rows  of  long  and  narrow  kernels.  Aristogold  Bantam  is  a 
very  good  late  hybrid  that  produces  large,  attractive  ears 

Stokesdale  tomato  was  a  leader  of  the  early  tomato  varieties.  It  is 
slightly  earUer  than  John  Baer  and  Bonny  Best.  It  produces  an  un- 
usually large  amount  of  attractive  and  high  quality  fruit  over  a 
rattier  long  season,  due,  in  part,  to  its  ability  to  withstand  foliage 
diseases  better  than  most  other  varieties  in  its  class.  Pan  America  is 
a  variety  similar  to  Marglobe  that  has  been  bred  to  be  highly  resis- 
tant to  Fusarium  wilt.  ,      _,,     ^.,  , 
Three  bush  bean  varieties  were  leaders  in  1941,  namely:  Plentiful 
and  Tender  Pod.  Plentiful  is  similar  to  Bountiful,  but  is  three  or  four 
davs  later  and  produces  more  attractive  and  straighter  pods  of  better 
quality.  Tender  Pod  is  a  new  variety  similar  to  Stringless  Green  Pod, 
but  is  of  much  higher  quality.  Blue  Lake  is  comparable  with  Ken- 
tucky Wonder  pole  beans,  but  it  produces  more  attractive  beans  of 
higher  quality  than  does  Kentucky  Wonder. 

Boston  Crosby  beet  is  not  a  new  strain  of  the  Crosby  or  Early 
Wonder  type,  but  in  1941  it  seemed  particularly  uniform  in  shape 
and  in  inside  color  of  its  roots.  The  Detroit  variety  is  still  the  standard 

main  crop  variety  of  beet.  .  ..     <-,      ^ 

Red  Cored  Chantenay  carrot  is  a  superior  strain  of  the  Chantenay 
type  Tendersweet  is  a  high  quaUty  carrot  whose  roots  are  gradually 
tapering  and  of  deep  orange  red  color  throughout.  Bunching  and 
Morse's  Bunching  appear  to  be  strains  of  the  Danvers  type  which 
have  been  selected  so  that  they  would  be  particularly  well  suited  for 
bunching.  They  have  relative  strong  tops  and  attractive  roots  that 
are  gradually  tapered,  but  approaching  a  cyUndrical  shape. 
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Committees 

Exhibit 

C.  K.  Hallowell,*  303  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia;  N.  A.  Al- 
burger,  Bustleton;  Herman  Becker,  Bristol,  R.  2;  H.  E.  Wenker, 
Bustleton. 

Farm  Show 

Emerson  Kane,*  Washington  Boro;  Charles  H.  Humphreys, 
Somerton,  Philadelphia;  Ray  W.  Wenker,  Bustleton;  Stanley  Q. 
Becker,  Bristol,  R.  2. 

Grading  Practice  and  Quality  Products 

Stanley  Q.  Becker,*  Bristol;  Rowland  R.  Comly,  Bustleton;  Ray 
W.  Wenker,  Bustleton. 

Legislative 

Alvan  C.  Thompson,*  Morrisville;  Carl  D.  Huber,  Lititz;  Gilbert 
S.  Watts,  Bellwood;  Louis  Orient,  Bridgeville;  R.  B.  Stutzman, 
R.  D.  1,  Vintondale. 

Membership 

Alvan  C.  Thompson,*  Morrisville;  C.  K.  Hallowell,  303  Drexel 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia;  Louis  Orient,  Bridgeville;  Jesse  M.  Huf- 
fington.  State  College. 

Program 

Jesse  M.  Huffington,*  State  College;  Alvin  C.  Thompson,  Morris- 
ville; Harry  Hopkins,  Clarks  Summit. 

Research  and  Relations  with  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Gilbert  S.  Watts,*  Bellwood;  Alvan  C.  Thompson,  Morrisville; 
Albert  C.  Roemhild,  Philadelphia;  Harry  Hopkins,  Clarks  Sum- 
mit; Alan  R.  Warehime,  Hanover;  Rowland  R.  Comly,  Bustle- 
ton. 

Ten-Ton  Tomato  Club 

The  ten-ton  tomato  survey  and  membership  reminder  gave  good 
returns  in  new  members  and  revealed  some  interests  of  growers. 

A  total  of  156  replies  were  received.  The  special  meeting,  one  day 
outside  the  Farm  Show  Building  on  canning  crops  in  addition  to  the 
other  day's  session  on  market  gardening  was  satisfactory  to  96  but  not 
to  4. 

The  ten-ton  tomato  project  was  approved  by  132  persons  and  dis- 
approved by  3.  Special  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  ten-ton  to- 
mato meeting  by  56  persons,  the  report  by  54,  certificates  by  37  and 
prizes  by  28. 

Similar  projects  on  other  crops  were  suggested  by  31  persons  but 
disapproved  by  9.  Carrots,  cabbage,  peas  and  sweet  corn  were  other 
crops  in  which  special  interest  was  shown. 

♦In  each  committee,  the  first  listed  is  Chairman. 
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A  Message  from  Your  President 

Dear  Fellow  Members: 

As  president  of  your  Association,  I  want  to  thank  those  who  made 
possible  the  publication  of  our  "Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers' 
News".  I  have  received  many  favorable  comments  on  our  first  issue, 
from  growers  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  We  are  indeed  grateful  to  the  advertisers 
in  our  news,  it  is  their  financial  support  that  makes  the  publication 
possible,  and  I  urge  you  as  growers  to  cooperate  with  them. 

Your  officers  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  make  this  Association  a 
better,  larger  and  stronger  organization  and  render  a  better  service 
to  you,  and  to  your  community. 

During  this  titanic  struggle  for  American  Freedom,  we  request  you 
to  write  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Jesse  Huffington,  about  your  various 
problems,  and  how  conditions  are  regarding  labor,  materials  and  the 
general  outlook  in  your  community,  condition  of  crops,  peak  seasons, 

etc. 
We  are  faced  with  Government  freezing  of  certain  materials  and 
y  machinery  necessary  to  the  production  of  food,  and  also  very  im- 
portant in  the  manufacturing  of  war  materials.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
these  differences  must  be  ironed  out  in  a  mutual  and  understanding 
way  between  Governmental  and  Agricultural  organizations,  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  country.  The  growers  of  our  nation  realize  they 
must  make  various  changes  in  their  operations  on  their  farms,  and 
also  duplication  in  certain  materials  ordinarily  used,  but  they  want 
the  truth  on  these  matters,  and  will  not  stand  being  hoodwinked. 

The  various  alphabetical  government  boards  and  agencies  must 
realize  that  agriculture  is  the  first  line  of  defense  or  offense,  and  it 
is  their  duty  to  see  that  the  farmer  gets  supplies  to  carry  on  wherever 
possible. 

With  the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  W.  P.  B.,  A.  M.  A.,  V.  G.  A.  of  A.,  N.  E.  C,  Nat. 
L.  and  the  Pa.  V.  G.  all  working  hand  in  hand  complete  victory  must 
be,  and  will  be  the  final  results,  "God  being  our  guiding  star". 

RAY  W.  WENKER,  President, 
Bustleton,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NORTHEASTERN  VEGETABLE  AND  POTATO  COUNCIL 

A  meeting  of  the  Northeastern  Vegetable  and  Potato  Council  was 
held  on  Saturday  May  9,  in  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  to  consider  the 
financial  program  for  this  season  and  to  discuss  the  ceiling  price 
situation  as  well  as  containers,  and  other  questions  vital  to  vege- 
table and  potato  growers.  Allen  C.  Waller,  New  Brunswick^  N.  J.  is 
secretary-treasurer,  Frank  App,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  president,  and 
Henry  G.  Marquart,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.,  vice-president. 
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IRREGULAR  PAGINATION 


Local  Developments  and  Outlook 

From  Clarks  Summit.  Lackawanna  County 

It  would  be  foolish  not  to  grow  all  f "^!=«\%^,trTe    °  s  eSd 
Business  is  good  and  we  should  be  patriotic.  A  fair  year  is  expectea 

"^^^S^^^^Xys  and  ^rls  in  mining  town.  Govenj- 
ment  agencies  have  done  little  so  far,  but  growers  go    up  in  the  au^ 
when  WP  A.  help  is  mentioned.  The  Big  Brothers  Club  is  on  a  com- 

%tbe?tefmarket  prospects  are  anticipated  than  last  year  unless 
some  unusual  condition  develops.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  raise  what 
we  can  take  care  of  without  mining  the  soil. 

The  March  issue  of  this  publication  is  the  best  issue  to  that  date 
and  the  "News"  should  be  widely  supported. 

HARRY  W.  HOPKINS,  Director. 

From  Hope  Farm.  Lititz.  Lancaster  County 

w"  do  not  look  for  an  exceptionally  good  year  due  to  the  fact  that 
Lancaster  City  does  not  have  many  war  industries.  I  believe  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  works  at  all  times  in  this  vegetable  growing 
business  H  there  is  an  over  abundance  of  any  vegetable  or  com- 
modUv  then  it  will  be  cheap  and  unprofitable  to  the  grower.  Regard- 
Si  of  how  m^ch  the  working  man  earns,  he  buys  only  a  certain 
amount  of^egetables.  If  you  are  the  first  one  there  or  have  them  out 
o?season  or  abetter  quality,  then  you  stand  a  good  chance  of  making 

^  Due  to  increased  cost  of  production,  the  Victory  gardens  and  lower- 
ing the  tariff  from  Mexico  we  do  not  think  things  look  very  bright 

'"'Tel^^Z^Z'i.ooa  many  vegetables  canned  but  as  yet  we 
do  not  have  any  firm  located  to  do  it.  Cope,  who  did  it  other  years, 
ic  nnt  Hnine  anv  canning  due  to  the  lack  of  labor  and  cans. 
'' We  are  gettog  a  nicf  increase  in  price  for  our  tomatoes  but  cost 
of  producUon  has  increased  in  proportion.  Asparagus  has  come  too 
quickly  to  make  it  a  very  profitable  crop^^^^  ^  ^^^^^_  ^.^^^^^^ 

FROM  LOGAN  SPRINGS  FARM.  BELLWOOD.  BLAIR  COUNTY 

Thus  far  we  have  had  plenty  of  men  although  I  have  lost  sever^ 
more  experienced  employees  and  have  had  to  replace  them  with 
Tunaer  fellows,  17  to  21,  out  of  school.  Use  high  school  gang  from 
f-  8  daUy  T^ey  eat  Wh  after  school  and  work  through  the  four 
hours.  Am  training  best  of  them  as  tractor  drivers. 

GILBERT  S.WATTS,  Director. 
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Drought  Can't  Sabotage 

Your  Production  of 

Food  For  Freedom. 

When  You  Have  a 

Calco  Portable  Rainmaker 

Your  country  is  depending  upon  you  for  maximum  production  of 
vegetables  and  fruits— DROUGHT  CAN'T  BE  PERMITTED  TO  DES- 
TROY CROPS  OR  REDUCE  YIELDS. 

Overhead  irrigation  with  the  Calco  Portable  Rainmaker  is  your  best 
defense  against  this  saboteur.  It  puts  you  in  command  of  the  weather — 
enables  you  to  apply  water  when  and  where  needed  and  increases 
yields  50%  or  morel 

The  Rapid-Action  Coupling 
illustrated  makes  line  movement 
quick  and  easy  and  affords  flexi- 
bility to  allow  lines  of  from  2"  to 
6"  diameter  pipe  equipped  with 
sprinklers  to  conform  to  hilly  or 
uneven  ground. 

A  small  amount  of  equipment 
will  cover  large  areas  as  it  is  moved 
from  place  to  place  as  irrigation 
progresses.     / 

Write  us  today  for  de-    ^ 
tails  and  name  of  your 
local  dealer.  Stocks  main- 
tained in  the  East  for  eco- 
nomical shipment. 

California    Corrugated 
Culvert    Company 

2608  Seventh  St.      Berkeley,  Calif. 


Better  Care  of  Tomato  Plants 

D.  R.  Porter 
Plant  Pathologist,  Campbell  Soup  Co, 

Those  of  us  concerned  with  the  production  of  canhouse  tomatoes 
may  consider  ourselves  members  of  the  tomato  family.  It  is  the  job 
of  every  member  oi  this  tomato  family  to  do  his  utmost  to  guarantee 
the  production  of  quality  tomatoes. 

Actually,  there  are  five  main  subdivisions  of  this  tomato  family, 
each  playing  an  important  part  in  the  plant  handling  program.  First, 
the  canners,  and  seedsmen  who  provide  growers  with  healthy,  well 
bred  seeds,  true  to  variety.  Second,  the  southern  growers,  who,  from 
their  own  experience  and  from  the  guidance  of  technical  advisors 
have  learned  many  practical  lessons  tending  to  aid  them  in  producing 
superior,  healthy  plants.  Third,  the  various  State  and  Government 
officials,  who  have  critically  studied  the  many  and  varied  aspects  of 
production  and  transportation  and  have  advanced  many  valuable  and 
pertinent  suggestions.  Fourth,  the  transportation  companies,  who 
have  been  able  to  speed  up  delivery  in  the  north  and  who  are  con- 
tinually cooperating  with  research  agencies  in  further  study  of  trans- 
portation problems.  Fifth  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  are  the 
growers,  you  people,  who  receive  the  plants  at  their  destination  in 
the  north. 

The  various  members  of  this  tomato  family  all  have  a  prominent 
place  in  the  picture.  Their  unified  objective  is  wellbred,  healthy, 
sturdy,  well  rooted  tomato  plants,  which,  if  set  properly  at  the  proper 
time  in  properly  prepared  and  fertilized  soil  and  protected  from  in- 
sect damage,  are  then  capable,  under  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions, of  yielding  more  than  10  tons  per  acre  of  high  quality  tomatoes. 

The  members  of  this  tomato  family  are,  therefore,  as  links  in  a 
chain.  Let  not  one  of  us  become  a  weakened  link,  otherwise  the  chain 
may  break. 

While  production  of  tomato  plants  in  the  South  is  not  exactly  a  new 
venture,  still,  it  is  not  aged.  In  the  beginning,  many  mistakes  were 
made  by  many  members  of  the  tomato  family,  and  many  growers, 
because  of  bad  luck  with  Southern  plants,  decided  that  never  again 
would  they  buy  them.  Gradually,  however,  the  errors  were  cor- 
rected until  today,  the  majority  of  tomato  plants  used  by  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  canhouse  growers  come  from  the  South,  principal- 
ly Georgia.  The  superiority  of  southern  plants  is  due  to  their  ability 
to  withstand  frost,  wind  and  sun  damage,  thus  to  mature  the  crop 
early. 

It  has  been  a  revelation  to  me  to  observe  the  extreme  care  which 
is  exerted  by  canners,  seedsmen,  southern  plant  growers  and  trans- 
portation companies  in  a  determined  effort  to  supply  healthy  plants. 


Admittedly,  certain  shipments  are  sometimes  below  par,  but,  in  such 
cases,  rriother  nature  has  decided  that  regardless  of  precautions  taken 
she  will  see  to  it  that  all  is  not  100  per  cent  perfect.  Remember,  that 
while  mother  nature  is  a  noble  woman,  she  has  her  own  ideas.  Man 
cannot  combat  a  deluge  of  rainfall,  a  long  period  of  extremely  un- 
favorable weather  or  a  humidity  favorable  for  tomato  plant  diseases. 
Allow  me  to  enumerate  some  of  the  duties  of  and  precautions  taken 
by  the  seedsmen,  canners,  southern  growers  and  transportation 
companies  in  order  to  provide  desirable  plants. 

1.  Carefully  selected  well  bred  seed 

2.  Seed  germination  tests 

3.  Seed  disinfection 

4.  Crop  rotation  in  the  South 

5.  Proper  fertilization  in  the  South 

6.  Decreased  rate  of  seeding  in  the  South 

7.  Interval  planting  in  the  South 

8.  Thorough  spraying — avoiding  Bordeaux 

9.  Careful  cultivation  in  the  South 

10.  Prompt  packing  after  pulling 

11.  Hauling  in  baskets  rather  than  sacks 

12.  Rapid  sorting  and  packing 

13.  Packing  in  moistened  moss 

14.  Rapid  transit  north 

15.  Investigation  of  refrigeration 

Because  the  health  of  young  tomato  plants  is  of  prime  importance, 
let's  take  stock  of  the  precautions  we  may  take  to  keep  them  free  from 
disease,  insects  and  other  injuries.  There  are  many  things  we  can  do 
and  ten  things  that  we  should  not  do— The  latter  are  here  listed 
as  Dont's. 

1.  Don't  fertilize  with  too  much  nitrogen  or  potash  in  the  row 
too  soon  before  planting— to  do  so  will  burn  the  young,  tender 
roots  and  delay  the  time  necessary  for  the  plant  to  become  re- 
established. 

2.  Don't  fail  to  loosen  bundles— otherwise  the  tightly  packed  plants 
heat  and  suffer  for  lack  of  fresh  air. 

3.  Don't  delay  planting  longer  than  necessary— this  error  increases 
the  collar  rot  hazard. 

4.  Don't  expose  plants  to  direct  sunlight,  high  temperature  or  dry- 
ing winds  before  planting— any  of  these  mistakes  renders  the 
plant  more  susceptible  to  collar  rot. 

5.  Don't  moisten  leaves  or  stems— these  are  the  most  susceptible 
parts  of  the  plants.  Remember  that  the  plant  absorbs  water 
tnrough  the  roots,  not  through  the  stems  or  leaves. 

kT  ^?^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  solution— this  mixture  of  chemicals  en- 
ables the  plant  to  develop  new  roots  promptly. 
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7.  Don't  set  baskets  of  plants  in  deep  water — to  do  so  makes  the 
stems  very  susceptible  to  collar  rot.  Two  or  three  inches  of 
water  is  entirely  adequate  to  reach  the  roots. 

8.  Don't  crowd  plants  when  heeling  in — this  practice  provides  ideal 
conditions  for  collar  rot  infection.  Allow  at  least  one  inch  of 
space  between  plants. 

9.  Don't  moisten  stems  when  heeling  in — this  is  almost  certain  to 
provoke  serious  damage  from  collar  rot. 

10.  Don't  use  lime  with  insecticide — this  is  a  new  don't  and  needs 
explanation. 

Recent  work  has  shown  that  lime,  when  applied  in  excess  to  the 
foliage  of  tomato  plants,  is  definitely  harmful.  The  result  is  a  weak- 
ened, dried-out  leaf,  incapable  of  functioning  normally.  Some  grow- 
ers use  Bordeaux  mixture  both  as  a  fungicide  and  as  a  repellent  for 
flea  beetles.  This,  likewise  is  a  mistake,  because  Bordeaux  mixture 
contains  lime  and  likewise  is  harmful  to  the  leaves. 

As  a  substitute  for  lime  as  a  filler  for  insecticides,  talc  may  be  used. 
However,  talc  should  not  he  used  as  a  substitute  for  lime  in  Bordeaux 
mixture.  If  this  mistake  is  made,  copper  burning  will  be  serious. 

To  made  a  dust  mixture  containing  lime  and  the  arsenicals  such  as 
calcium  arsenate,  lead  arsenate  or  zinc  arsenate,  use  30  pounds  of  the 
arsenical  with  70  pounds  of  talc.  Mix  thoroughly  before  applying. 

If  wet  spray  is  used,  add  twice  as  many  pounds  of  talc  as  of  the 
arsenical  per  100  gallons  of  water.  This  mixture  will  serve  as  a  poison 
for  Colorado  potato  beetle  and  as  a  repellent  for  the  flea  beetle. 

In  1940,  at  Riverton,  tomato  plants  set  on  May  15  were  dusted 
weekly  with  various  materials  at  various  concentrations.  This  was 
done  to  determine  the  effect  upon  plant  vigor  of  lime,  talc,  and  cal- 
cium arsenate,  either  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Material 


Percent 

severely 

damaged 

by  lice 


Relative 

vigor 

July  16 


Lime — applied  thick  over  (100  lbs.  per  A.)  44 
Calcium  arsenate — thick 

(over  100  lbs.  per  A.)  42 

Calcium  arsenate — thin  (35  lbs.  per  A.)  20 

Lime— thin  (35  lbs.  per  A.)  16 

Talc— thick  (over  100  lbs.  per  A.)  10 

Calcium  arsenate  plus  lime — thin  10  . 

Calcium  arsenate  plus  talc — thin  8 

Talc — thin  6 
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Two  months  after  setting  the  plants  in  the  field,  they  were  rated 
for  vigor.  A  rating  of  10  indicates  normal  plants,  with  ratings  be- 
low 10  indicating  reduced  vigor  due  to  the  material  used.  Talc,  ap- 
plied at  35  pounds  per  acre,  caused  no  inury,  with  only  slight  in- 
jury from  talc  (over  100  lbs.  per  acre),  or  from  calcium  arsenate 
plus  talc  at  35  lbs.  per  acre.  A  thin  application  of  calcium  arsenate 
plus  lime,  of  calcium  arsenate,  thin  or  of  lime,  thin,  was  harmful 
whereas  vigor  was  reduced  to  a  rating  of  only  6  from  the  use  of 
either  lime  or  of  calcium  arsenate  applied  in  excess  of  100  lbs.  per 
acre.  Note  that  talc,  thick,  was  less  injurious  than  lime,  thin. 

It  was  also  evident  that  lice  damage  was  much  more  severe  in 
certain  of  the  treatments,  and  the  data  show  the  per  cent  of  plants 
of  each  treatment  severely  damaged.  Lime  and  calcium  arsenate, 
thick,  seemed  to  attract  more  lice  than  any  other  treatments.  Plants 
treated  with  talc  thin  or  thick,  and  mixtures  of  calcium  arsenate 
plus  either  lime  or  talc,  thin,  were  not  severely  damaged.  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  talc  will  control  lice,  merely  that  talc  treated 
plants  were  less  severely  damaged  than  those  treated  with  lime. 


Flowering  and  Vegetable 
Plants 

Tomato  Seed 


Disease  free  tomato  plants  a 
specialty.  Wholesale  and  retail. 

Improved  Rutgers,  Marglobe, 

Pritchard,  and  Grothen  (Red) 

Globe  tomato  seed. 

Certified,  grown  on  separate 

farms  and  from  healthy  plants 

— started   in   steam   sterilized 

soil  and  sprayed. 


Click's  Seed  &  Plant  Farms 

Smokelown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
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For  Best  Results  Use 


Agricultural  Pulverized 
Limestone 

Agricultural  Hydrate 

Spray  Hydrates 


Whiterock   Quarries 

Bellefonle,  Pa. 
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Cutworms  and  Their  Control 

J.  O.  Pepper 
Associate  Extension  Entomologist,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

In  the  spring  there  are  few  pests  that  are  more  annoying  than 
cutworms.  They  cut  off  vegetables  and  field  crop  plants,  causing 
great  damages.  There  are  several  species  of  cutworms  but  they 
are  all  the  worm  stage  of  Owlet-Moths.  The  habits  of  the  species 
we  commonly  encounter  are  as  follows:  The  adult  moths  lay  their 
eggs  during  mid-summer  or  later.  They  usually  deposit  their 
eggs  in  sod  land,  or  fields  covered  with  weed  growth.  The  eggs 
soon  hatch  into  small  worms  and  feed  upon  the  roots  and  tender 
growth  of  plants.  They  are  rarely  observed  at  this  time  as  the 
worms  are  small  and  the  food  supply  is  usually  abundant.  As  cold 
weather  approaches  the  partially  mature  worms  bury  themselves 
in  the  ground  and  there  pass  the  winter.  In  the  spring  they  renew 
their  feeding  and  now  they  are  larger,  and  in  cultivated  fields  that 
are  set  to  plants,  their  ravages  quickly  attract  attention.  It  would  not 
be  so  bad  if  they  only  destroyed  what  they  eat,  but  they  have  the 
unfortunate  habit  of  cutting  off  the  entire  plant  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  thus  destroy  many  times  more  than  they  consume.  Their 
work  is  all  done  at  night,  while  they  remain  concealed  in  the  soil 
around  the  plants  during  the  daytime.  When  full  grown  they  form 
an  earthen  chamber  in  the  ground  in  which  they  pass  the  pupa  or 
chrysalis  stage  and  emerge  as  adult  moths  from  late  June  through 
August. 

Control:  The  most  satisfactory  control  of  cutworms  is  the  use  of 
poison  bran  bait,  made  according  to  the  following  formula: 

Bran    100  pounds 

Paris  green  or  white  arsenic 4  pounds 

Cheap  molasses   2  gallons 

Water    about  15  gallons 

Mixing  the  Bait 

1.  Mix  the  dry  poison  and  the  dry  bran  thoroughly.  It  is  important 
to  have  each  particle  of  bran  carry  some  poison.  For  mixing  use  a 
flat  surface  tool,  such  as  a  shovel  or  a  hoe,  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner  as  mixing  concrete  or  plaster.  Stir  the  bran  and  at  the  same 
time  add  the  poison  slowly  so  that  the  poison  will  be  completely  dis- 
tributed through  the  bran.  A  careful  job  will  repay  the  time  and 
effort  in  the  greater  effectiveness  of  the  bait. 

2.  Dilute  the  molasses  with  about  10  gallons  of  the  water. 

3.  Add  the  liquid  mixture  to  the  bran-poison  mixture  slowly  stir- 
ring the  bran  continuously.  After  the  batch  is  thoroughly  mixed  add 
the  remainder  of  the  water  or  as  much  as  may  be  needed  to  make  a 
flaky,  crumbly  mass.  If  this  amount  of  water  does  not  make  the  mass 
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GOLDEN  HYBRID  24.39 

Tops  the  Market- 
Season  —  87  Days. 

Ear  Size  —  14  to  16  Row,  8  inches  Long 

Eating  Quality  —  Outstanding 

Vigorous  —  Disease  Resistant  —  Tight  Long  Husks  Afford 

Resistance  to  Ear  Worms. 

Many  of  our  customers  shipping  into  both  New  York  and 

Philadelphia  topped  the  market  with  this  variety.    If  you 

cater  to  a  critical  trade  try  this  variety. 


Priced  At 


lb. — 40c        3  to  24  lbs. — 35c        25-99  lbs. 
Full  Bags  (100  lbs.) — $30.00 
Transportation  Paid 


■32c 


As  distributors  of  ASGROW  SEEDS,  we  solicit  orders  and 

inquiries  from  those  interested  in  seed  of  highest  quality. 

—  Write  for  Market  Growers  Price  List  — 

TAPPERSON  SEED  CO. 

ASGROW  SEEDS 

Bred  for  the  Critical  Grower 

AUentown,  Pa. 


II. 


sufficiently  moist  an  additional  amount  of  water  should  be  added.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  all  bran  will  take  up  the  same 
amount  of  water.  This  is  the  reason  why  an  exact  amount  of  water 
is  required  is  not  stated. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  bait  be  mixed  properly  so  as  to  have 
equal  distribution  of  the  poison  throughout  the  mixture.  Where 
canning  companies  are  contracting  large  acreages  of  such  crops  as 
tomatoes,  it  has  been  suggested  that  such  companies  make  up  the 
bait  and  distribute  it  to  the  individual  growers  at  cost. 

Application  of  Bail.  On  large  scale  plantings  the  most  economical 
procedure  is  to  apply  the  bait  thinly  broadcast  over  the  plowed  and 
prepared  field  about  2  or  3  days  before  plants  are  set  out  or  before 
seeding  the  field.  Apparently  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  broad- 
casting is  by  hand  and  it  takes  about  10  to  15  pounds  of  the  mixture 
to  cover  one  acre.  The  bait  should  be  applied  in  late  afternoon  so  that 
it  will  be  moist  over  night  when  the  worms  will  be  feeding.  With  this 
procedure  the  majority  of  cutworms  will  be  destroyed  before  the 
field  is  planted  or  seeded,  and  the  greatest  protection  to  growing  crop 
will  be  obtained. 

Caution;  The  bait  is  poisonous  to  man  and  animals.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  store  it  for  a  few  hours  before  using,  place  the  poison  bait 
where  children,  irresponsible  persons  and  animals  cannot  get  hold  of 
it. 

Plant  Starter  Solutions 

E.  M.  Rahn  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Department  of 
Horticulture,  has  compared  starter  solutions  and  found  that  com- 
plete mixtures  high  in  phosphoric  acid  definitely  increase  the  yields 
of  tomatoes  and  cabbage.  The  following  solutions  were  found  to  be 
best  and  practically  equal  in  value  for  tomatoes:  "(1)  4-16-4  fertil- 
izer, 8  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water;  (2)  U  pounds  of  diammonium 
phosphate  plus  1|  pounds  of  monopotassium  phosphate  to  50  gallons 
of  water;  (3)  2  pounds  and  11  ounces  of  Ammo-Phos  plus  1  pound  and 
5  ounces  of  potassium  nitrate  to  50  gallons;  and  (4)  6  pounds  of  20% 
superphosphate  to  50  gallons.  The  solutions  were  applied  at  the  rate 
of  one-half  pint  per  plant  at  time  of  field  transplanting.  The  above 
starter  solutions  effected  an  average  increase  of  2.04  tons  in  early 
yield  (yield  during  first  three  weeks  of  harvest  season)  and  1.15  tons 
in  total  yield  per  acre  over  water  alone  at  transplanting." 

The  4-16-4  mixture  may  be  dissolved  by  suspending  a  50-pound  bag 
in  a  50-gallon  tank  of  water  over  night  and  dipping  gut  one  gallon  of 
the  solution  for  each  pound  of  starter  mixture  desired.  Ten  pounds  of 
the  4-16-4  or  20%  superphosphate  to  50  gallons  of  water  is  not  too 
much  to  use. 
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For  MORE  and  BETTER 

VEGETABLES 


Trade  Mark 


TEMNESSEE  CORPORATION 


of  Quality 


Copper  Fungicides 

TRI-BASIC  COPPER  SULPHATE 


TENN.  "26" 

A  highly  buffered  copper  fungicide 
for  plants  with  low  copper  tolerance. 
Very  effective  against  Cherry  Leaf- 
Spot.  -  -  -  26%   metallic  copper. 


TENN.  "34" 

Copper  Fungicide  successfully  used 
as  a  spray  or  dust  against  fungus  dis- 
eases of  fruit  trees,  vegetables  and 
truck  crops. 34%  metallic  copper. 


Soluble  Mineral  Salts 


IRON  SULPHATE 


by'S^o^Tx'  'f«,n«.1. '"''"'"''"'  """^~'  ^'-"^nt^  for  plant  growth,  is  easily  furnished 


MANGANESE  SULPHATE 

Increases  yield,  improves  flavor  and  shin 
FSfil?zer"il?d  ^^^"^  ^^M^  finJi;  g'oui? 
terfalsTLf/if  IpXd    "^"  "'^  "^'^''  '"^■ 


ZINC  SULPHATE 

nyt""^^^  buffering  agent  in  sprays,  stim- 
ulates growth,  and  overcomes  certain  plant 
diseases.  Completely  soluble,  high  zinc  con- 


and  ES-MIN-EL 


eane,TxiS"copU°"r™:'b^omn°eU.''''"''''''*  *""  "'*""■"  """"■"  *'«"«"*«  »"eh 


Write  for  Further  Details 


as  man- 


Tennessee  Corporation 


Lockland,  Ohio 
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Labor  for  Harvesting  Canning  Crops 

Secretary  John  H.  Light 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 

A  discussion  of  this  matter  is  incomplete  unless  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  entire  farm  labor  problem. 

The  Agricultural  Advisory  Defense  Council  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  October  1940,  has  made  several  surveys  of  the  farm  labor 
situation:  one  early  in  the  year  1941,  and  another  during  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  1941.  The  latest  of  these  surveys  m- 
dicates  that  more  than  50%  of  the  farmers  are  experiencmg  serious 
difficulties  in  getting  farm  labor.  Only  a  very  small  percentage  re- 
ported that  they  had  no  difficulty.  The  question  arises,  "How  will  the 
farmer  manage?,"  and  the  best  answer  that  I  can  give  is  that  the 
average  farmer  will  fit  his  operations  to  machinery  and  such  labor 
as  is  available.  I  think  farmers  will  work  longer  hours  and,  equipped 
as  tractors  now  are  with  hghts,  they  may  even  work  at  night-time. 
The  average  farmer  has  always  been  a  man  of  all  trades,  and  the 
farmers  will  repair  old  implements  if  they  cannot  get  new  ones.  The 
principal  difficulty  will  be  that  repair  parts  may  not  be  available. 
The  summing  up  of  our  latest  report  indicates  that  farmers  are  not 
changing  their  plans  greatly  to  meet  defense  needs,  they  are  simply 
trying  to  do  a  better  job  of  farming  all  along  the  line.  Already,  prices 
of  stock  and  implements  are  considerably  higher  than  they  were  a 
year  ago.  And,  to  solve  this  price  problem,  as  well  as  the  labor  prob- 
lem, the  average  farmer  will  meet  the  situation  in  improving  his 
present  stock  and  doing  without  new  machinery.  The  problem  that 
faces  industries  Hke  the  canning  industry,  which  depend  almost 
entirely  on  casual  labor,  cannot  be  solved  in  that  manner. 

The  labor  that  is  available  for  these  purposes  prior  to  1942  cannot 
be  secured  now.  Much  of  the  available  labor  in  cannery  districts  has 
either  gone  into  private  industry  or  else  been  drafted  into  the  armed 
forces.  Considerable  relief  came  to  fruit  growers  last  Fall  because  of 
the  delay  in  opening  schools  due  to  the  infantile  paralysis  situation. 
It  would  seem  that  we  must  have  new  sources  for  labor  to  carry  on 
this  periodical  labor  that  is  needed  by  the  canning  industry.   We 
may  have  to  get  greater  support  from  available  women  in  canning 
districts,  and  whatever  suitable  labor  can  be  secured  from  Unem- 
ployment Services  should  help  out  in  the  situation.  Then,  too,  the 
proposed  transient  camps  to  be  sponsored  by  Federal  Agencies  may 
come  into  service  at  the  right  time.  However,  these  camps  will  involve 
problems  which  people  should  understand  fully.  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  what  community  problems  may  be  the  result  of  these  camps, 
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and  in  considering  this  type  of  help,  we  should  also  consider  the 
situation  from  the  standpoint  of  housing  and  future  support  of  some 
of  these  people  who  are  to  be  brought  from  the  South  and  elsewhere. 

First  of  all,  in  the  consideration  of  these  matters,  must  be  the  fact 
that  we  are  at  war,  and  that  Defense  must  come  first.  "Food  will  win 
the  War"  again,  and  our  growers  and  farmers  must  produce  the  food 
without  a  doubt.  Our  canners  must  be  in  a  position  to  process  it 
without  encountering  great  difficulties  with  regard  to  labor.  It  is 
perhaps  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  refer  to  other  problems  so 
far  as  labor  is  concerned,  but  the  matter  that  will  give  us  the  most 
serious  trouble  and  consideration  will  be  the  effect  of  the  present 
consideration  in  Congress  to  establish  a  ceiling  on  farm  prices. 
•  With  a  ceiling  on  farm  prices  and  no  ceiling  on  labor,  it  may  create 
an  impossible  situation  for  both  the  grower  and  the  canner. 

Finally,  it  would  seem  that  now  is  the  time  to  organize  whatever 
facilities  we  may  have  in  a  cooperative  way  to  secure  the  needed 
labor  for  carrying  on  the  processing  of  food,  whether  in  canneries 
or  elsewhere.  The  farmers  and  food  producers  never  could  compete 
with  industry  so  far  as  wages  are  concerned,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
Congress  will  make  due  consideration  in  their  deliberations  on  the 
subject  of  ceilings  for  farm  prices. 


Hybrid  Sweet 
Corn  Seed 

LINCOLN  —  new  "All- Ameri- 
can"  selection  for  1942,  SPAN- 
CROSS  —  "All  American"  for 
1941,  Marcross,  and  Carmel- 
cross.  All  four  developed  by 
the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station.  Also,  Golden  Cross 
Bantam.  All  seed  grown  in 
Connecticut.  Send  for  descrip- 
tive circular  for  home  and 
market  growers. 

Huntington  Brothers 

Box  H,  Windsor,  Conn. 


RototilleR 

Plowing,  discing,  harrowing 
in  one  operation. 

Cultivates  without  changing 
equipment. 

Rototiller-Philadelphia 

1381  Broad  St.  Station  Bldg. 


R.  S.  LUKEE 

601  So.  Lang  Ave. 

Pittsburgh        Pennsylvania 
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Orderly  Marketing  of  Vegetables 

By  R.  B.  CoRBETT,  Director 

Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

The  marketing  problem  has  become  constantly  more  important  to 
the  American  farmer.  Not  many  years  ago  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  sold  little  of  what  they  produced  and  bought  little  of  what 
they  needed.  Theirs  was  a  self-sufficient  type  business,  and  their 
prosperity  depended  primarily  upon  their  ability  to  produce  their 
own  needs.  If  anything  was  sold,  it  was  sold  at  the  price  offered  by 
some  local  buyer,  or  sold  in  exchange  for  some  article  that  was  needed 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  farm  home.  In  recent  years  all  this  has  changed, 
since  most  farmers  have  become  specialists.  Virtually  all  of  what 
they  produce  is  sold  and  the  question  of  prices  and  methods  of  selling 
has  become  exceedingly  important.  Along  with  this,  of  course,  prac- 
tically everything  that  is  needed  for  the  farm  and  farm  home  is  pur- 
chased. Thus  the  farmer  has  found  himself  more  and  more  a  part  of 
a  world  that  depends  upon  ability  to  buy  and  sell,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  market  successfully  the  things  he  has  produced,  and  to  buy  suc- 
cessfully the  things  that  he  needs. 

The  problems  involved  in  these  changes  have  been  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  over  the  past  couple  of  decades,  the  costs  of  marketing 
have  increased  while  the  costs  of  production  of  most  agricultural 
products  have  decreased.  Thus  the  "incidentar'— marketing— which 
means  placing  the  production  of  the  farm  where  it  is  wanted,  when 
it  is  wanted,  and  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  wanted,  has  become  more 
expensive  and  inefficient,  while  the  "fundamental" — production- 
has  shown  marked  improvement  in  efficiency. 

In  general,  we  say  that  supply  and  demand  sets  the  price  at  the  point 
where  the  consumer  buys  and  that  the  farmer  gets  what  is  left  from 
this  price  after  all  the  costs  of  marketing  have  been  deducted.  Thus, 
if  the  costs  of  marketing  are  increasing,  the  net  price  received  by  the 
producer  is,  by  the  same  token,  decreasing.  This  is  a  fundamental 
problem.  What  can  we  do  about  it? 

A  program  to  move  crops  in  periods  of  glut  is  one  step  that  might 
be  undertaken.  In  the  past  it  has  often  been  a  fact  that  retail  prices 
have  not  fallen  as  the  season  progressed  as  have  wholesale  or  farm 
prices.  Usually  a  vegetable  product,  for  example,  will  sell  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  at  a  high  price.  As  the  volume  of  production 
increases,  the  farmer's  price  drops  rapidly.  Many  times  the  retail 
price  continues  at  a  iairiy  high  level.  Ihis  is  cconom'cally  unsound; 
it  benefits  neither  producer  nor  consumer,  and  anything  which  will 
change  this  situation  holds  promise  of  benefit  to  all  concerned.  The 
plan  in  general  is:  If  producers  forecast  a  glut  of  some  product  10 
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THREE 
reasons  for 
successful 
marketing 
with  less 
help. 


FELINS  BUNCH  TYER 


•      •      • 


TORRENT  BUNCH  VEGETABLE  WASHER 


•      •      • 


FELINS 

Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 


FELINS  ROOT  CROP 
WASHER    • 
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days  to  2  weeks  in  advance,  the  retail  stores  will  develop  a  program 
to  move  this  glut  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  The  radio  will  be 
used  to  let  people  know  that  this  product  will  be  available  in  large 
supply  and  at  low  cost.  Newspapers  will  be  used  to  tell  the  same 
story,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  clerks  in  the  retail  stores  will  co- 
operate in  calling  the  customer's  attention  to  the  excellent  supplies 
at  low  prices.  The  stores  will  reduce  their  spread  and  move  the  pro- 
duct into  the  hands  of  consumers  at  as  low  prices  as  possible.  This 
is  not  a  "loss-leader''  campaign  since  it  is  expected  that  the  increased 
volume  of  sales  will  carry  the  costs  involved.  The  results  will  be  that 
the  consumer  will  get  products  at  a  low  price  during  the  period  when 
in  the  past  they  have  been  thrown  away  because  of  the  glutted  con- 
ditions. The  producers  get  something  for  their  products  as  compared 
with  nothing.  This  type  of  cooperation  gives  promise  of  valuable 
results. 

It  is  difficult  to  analyze  what  will  happen  in  the  months  just  ahead 
of  us.  It  is  very  possible  that  in  spite  of  price  control,  price  of  food 
products  will  advance  much  more  rapidly  than  the  wages  received 
by  certain  groups  m  our  city  population.  This  may  be  particularly 
true  of  the  so-called  "white  collar"  people  who  work  on  salaries  such 
as  the  very  considerable  group  of  persons  that  do  the  celrical  work 
of  the  United  States.  All  that  is  being  said  about  nutrition  and  vita- 
mins is  tending  to  increase  the  use  of  the  so-called  "protective"  foods, 
and  fruits  and  vegetables  are  in  this  class.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  national  welfare  it  is  important  that  the  white-collar  groups  and 
the  lower  income  groups  in  the  United  States  should  eat  more  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Thus  nutritionally,  we  will  need  not  only  our  Grade 
1  products,  but  there  will  be  a  place  for  Grade  2  and  Grade  3  products 
which  sell  at  lower  prices.  We  must  use  a  greater  part  of  our  total 
production,  and  it  is  important  that  the  low  income  groups  have  a 
chance  to  buy  fruits  and  vegetables  at  as  reasonable  a  figure  as 
possible.  It  must  be  recognized  that  certain  classes  will  not  and  can- 
not pay  high  prices  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  when  the  price  is  raised  above  a  certain  level,  whole  groups  of 
our  population  are  eliminated  from  taking  part  in  the  consumption 
of  these  products. 

In  addition,  it  seems  certain  that  labor  will  be  the  article  most 
difficult  to  obtain  on  American  farms  during  the  coming  season.  This 
will  mean  that  more  exact  grading  will  be  difficult  to  accomplish 
if  not  impossible.  With  the  great  demand  for  food,  we  must  know 
about  what  is  wanted  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  It  seems  likely 
that  growers  close  to  market,  such  as  the  men  in  the  eastern  states, 
can  sell  a  larger  percentage  of  their  total  production  than  ever  before. 
The  grades  that  they  may  have  discarded  in  the  past  decade  will 
fin4  a  demand  at  prices  which  will  tend  to  increase  their  net  income. 
The  present  situation  changes  our  point  of  view  on  roadside  market- 
ing and  direct  consumer  sales.  It  has  seemed  wise  during  the  depres- 
sion when  there  was  abundant  labor,  and  farm  prices  were  exceed- 
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ingly  low,  while  costs  of  marketing  remained  high,  that  eastern 
farmers  should  sell  as  much  of  their  produce  direct  to  the  consumer 
as  possible.  Roadside  markets  have  grown  up  throughout  the  East. 
Now,  with  the  labor  shortage,  with  unquestionably  fewer  people 
using  automobiles  because  of  the  gasoline  and  tire  situation,  drastic 
adjustments  by  many  eastern  growers  will  have  to  be  made. 

Another  program  which  deserves  the  attention  of  everyone,  but 
is  again  of  particular  interest  to  growers,  is  the  improvement  of 
terminal  markets,  in  practically  all  of  our  great  cities.  It  is  a  fact 
that  it  costs  more  to  move  products  from  the  city  line  to  the  con- 
sumer than  it  does  to  produce  the  products  and  move  them  from  the 
farm  to  the  city  line.  Thus  we  might  well  center  much  of  our  attention 
upon  improving  the  terminal  market  situation. 

Advertising  has  been  thought  of  by  many  as  a  cure-all  for  the  ills 
of  agriculture.  We  must  constantly  keep  in  mind  that  as  all  products 
become  more  and  more  advertised,  they  are  adding  one  more  cost 
in  the  marketing  process.  Per  capita  consumption  of  all  food  products 
cannot  be  increased.  It  is  true  that  the  product  which  is  particularly 
well  advertised,  and  which  gets  its  advertising  started  before  its 
competitors,  may  make  large  gains.  These  gains  will  force  competi- 
tors to  enter  the  field  and  gradually  offset  these  gains.  There  is 
little  doubt,  for  example,  that  the  consumption  of  apples  has  been 
harmed  by  the  increased  consumption  due  to  advertising  of  citrus 
fruits.  Apple  growers  have  been  forced  to  enter  the  field  of  competi- 
tive advertising  and  sales  promotion.  There  is  growing  activity  in 
such  programs  on  the  part  of  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  everywhere. 
It  seems  to  me  that  advertising  of  a  general  nature  may  not  ac- 
complish the  job  that  apple  and  vegetable  growers  wish  fo  accom- 
plish; that  the  control  of  specific  brand  names  and  that  control  of  the 
general  situation  under  which  the  product  is  marketed,  is  important 
to  the  success  of  advertising  programs.  Growers  want  to  be  sure  that 
action  taken  in  this  field  to  maintain  our  markets,  is  efficient  and  will 
accomplish  the  job. 

Market  Growers  Journal 

Paid-up  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers'  Associa- 
tion through  affiliation  of  our  Association  with  the  Vegetable  Grow- 
ers' Association  of  America,  may  secure  a  year's  subscription  or  re- 
newal of  subscription  to  the  Market  Growers'  Journal  for  40  cents, 
by  ordering  through  the  V.  G.  A.  of  A.  Any  member  or  subscriber 
who  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer  should  send  his  order  with 
the  subscription  price  of  40  cents  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers'  Association,  Jesse  M.  Huffington, 
State  College,  Pa.,  who  will  forward  the  order  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  V.  G.  A.  of  A. 
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THE  LATEST  and 

FOR  SOIL  PREPARATION 

Ariens  Tractortiller 


BEST 


It  Harrows,  Discs,  Packs  and 
Levels  Ihe  SoU  in  One  Opera- 
tion .  .  .  • 
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Made  in  two  sizes  — 
4  ft.  and  5  ft.  Motor 
driven  or  power-take- 
off  from  any  suitable 
tractor. 


A  complete  job  of  fitting  the 
soil  after  plowing.  It  leaves  no 
wheel  tracks  on  the  field.  The 
revolving  tines  thoroughly  mix 
and  aerate  the  soil  evenly, 
leaving  it  in  a  uniformly  tilled 
condition  throughout.  Depth  of 

operation  is  up   to   12   inches  ^ 

under  favorable  conditions.  It's  decidedly  an  implement  for  market 

vegetable  growers.  Send  for  details  now. 


ARIENS  COMPANY 


Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers'  Association 
Membership  List — 1942 


Albureer.  Albert  D.,  Bustleton,  Pa. 
Aihiirler   Norwood  A.,  Bustleton,  Pa. 
Anderlon     R     J..    Mgr.    Farm    Dept.     The 
^slalkraft    Co.;   205    W.    Wacker    Drive. 

Ar?cJld5.'p"*Beaver  Falls   R.  4.  Pa. 

Auker  T.  R.,  MifFlintown,  Pa. 

Ball    V.  Brooke.  Agr'l  Ext.  Assn.,  Easton. 

Pa. 
■RnUhaueh    Amos  J.,  Lebanon,  R.  D.  1,  Pa. 
Barney   Lesko.  140  Main  St..  Kingston.  Pa. 
Beattie.  Samuel  J..  Hallowell.  Montgomery 

Co    Pa 
Becc'arl.  Peter,  Hickman   Box  61.  Pa. 
Becker.  Stanley  Q..  Bristol,  R.  D.  2.  Pa. 
Beiler.  John  Z.,  Morgantown,  Box  43,  Pa^ 
Belleville,  W.  E..  c/o  Campbell  Soup  Co. 

Farms.  Riverton.  N.  J. 
Bender.  L.  J..  Allentown.  R.  4.  Pa. 
Benham.  J.  F..  Penna  R.R.  Sta..  Richmond, 

Berklieimer,  Jacob  M..  Mechanicsburg.  Pa. 
Bevan.  Russell  V.,  Mechanicsville  Rd..  Tor- 

Bing.  Wallace  C.  149  Lewis  Ave..  East 
Lansdowne,  Pa.  „    «    « 

Bowman.  J.  Oscar,  Myerstown.  R.  2,  Pa. 

Brackbill,  Harry  G..  Malvern.  Pa. 

Brake,  Jacob  L.  and  Kenneth  S.  Doyle, 
Mercersburg.  R.  2.  Pa. 

Brasier.  Leon  E..  Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa. 

Bredbenner,  Samuel  L..  Bloomsburg,  R.  3, 
Pa. 

Brehm.  F.  C,  Dilltown.  Pa. 

Brehm.  Raymond.  Johnstown.  Box  80,  R.  1, 
Pa. 

Bressler,  Dewey  M..  Hamburg,  R.  3,  Pa. 

Brubaker.  Isaac  M..  Lititz.  R.  2,  Pa. 

Bucher.  Miles  K.,  Lebanon,  R.  1,  Pa. 

Bucher.  J.  B.,  Lititz.  R.  2.  Pa. 

Bucher.  F.  S..  P.  O.  Bldg..  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Burch.  H.  C,  North  East.  Pa. 

D.  V.  Burrell  Seed  Growers  Co..  Rocky 
Ford.  Colorado 

Butterwick.  R.  A.,  930  Linden  St.,  Allen- 
town,  Pa. 

Champion.  J.  S..  345  Co.  Office  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

Chapman.  Harry.  Bristol.  R.  1.  Pa. 

Chestnut.  Frank  K..  Morrisville.  Pa. 

Chlzler  Bros.,  Glen  Olden,  Pa. 

Clemson.  Leonard.  Halifax.  Pa. 

Clymer,  Samuel  H.  M..  Chalfont.  R.  D..  Pa. 

Comstock.  K.  M..  Agr'l  Editor  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Comly,  Rowland  R..  Bustleton.  Pa. 

Constanzer,  James,  Perkasie,  R.  3,  Pa. 

Coon.  F.  H..  Clarks  Summit.  R.  2,  Pa. 

Cornell,  Leigh  P.,  Feastervllle,  Pa. 

Cornell,  Norman  S.,  Warrington,  Pa. 

Crouthamel,  A.  W..  315  S.  Franklin  St.,  Al- 
lentown. Pa. 

Crum.  D.  L.,  Meadville.  Pa. 

Dayies,    James    J..    519    Northampton    St., 

Kingston.  Pa. 
Denlinger.  Earl  S..  Paradise.  R.  1,  Pa. 
Denny.  Grayn  L.,  Beaver  Falls,  R.  2,  Pa. 
Detwiler.  C.  L.  &  Son,  Hatboro,  R.  D.,  Pa. 
Dick.  Scott  A.,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 
DiGirolamo.  Joseph.  Eddington.  Pa. 
Ditzler,  Melvin  B.,  Lititz,  R.  1,  Pa. 


Donaldson.  R.  B..  State  College.  Pa. 
Dubble,  Nathan  G..  Myerstown,  R.  1.  Pa. 
Dudley.  H.  N.  &  Sons,  Bustleton.  Pa. 
Dudley,  Oliver  P.,  Bustleton,  Pa. 
Dunlap,  R.  Bruce,  Dept.  of  Welfare,  Har- 
risburg.  Pa. 

Eberly.  Ralph  C.  Sheridan.  R.  1.  Pa. 

Eby,  H.  R.,  Room  2,  Court  House,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

Effinger.  J.  C.  Morrisville.  Pa. 

Elwyn  Training  School.  (Margaret  I.  John- 
stone. Treasurer),  Elwyn,  Pa. 

Emert.  Donald  G..  Quakertown,  R.  2.  Box 
126.  Pa. 

Eshleman.  Martin  H..  Drumore.  Pa. 

Eyler.  Wm.  N.  Cumberland.  R.  2.  Md. 

Felins  Tying  Machine  Co.,  Att.  R.  Fried- 
man. Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Fetter,  Allen  T.,  Richland.  R.  1.  Pa. 

Fickel.  C.  W..  Gardners,  R.  1.  Pa. 

Findlay.  H.  Steele.  Cramer.  Pa. 

Finney.  W.  Raymond,  Ivyiand.  Pa. 

Fiori.  Guido.  Langhorne,  R.  D..  Pa. 

Fiori.  Pasquale.  Bristol,  Pa. 

Flatt,  Stanley,  Corydon.  R.  1.  Pa. 

Fleming.  T.  Herman.  Andalusia.  Pa. 

Free,  Wm.  A.,  220  Elmwood  Blvd..  York.  Pa. 

Froelich.  D..  Jamison,  Pa. 

Fugh.  Arthur  J..  Sharpsburg.  Pa.         ,  .     ^ 

Fulmer.  Elmer.  Bustleton  Ave..  Frankford, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Funk,  A.  H.,  Millersville,  Pa. 

Gable,  Wayne  S.,  Honey  Brook.  Pa. 

Garges.  Howard.  Chalfont.  Pa. 

Garrahan.  F.  H..  100  S.  Thomas  St.,  King- 
ston, Pa.  ^ 

Gaugler,  Geo.  H.,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa 

Gehman  Dairy  Farms,  Macungie,  Pa. 

Gersch,  August.  Southampton,  Pa. 

Gessner,  Norman  A.,  Paxinos.  R.  1.  Pa. 

Getz.  Rohrer.  Mt.  Joy.  R.  1.  Pa. 

Gibble,  J.  H.,  Meyerstown.  R.  2.  Pa. 

Given.  Luther  J.,  Honey  Brook.  Pa. 

Golden.  Curtis  I..  Gardners.  Pa. 

Good.  Elmer  V..  Lititz.  R.  1.  Pa. 

Goll,  Fred.  Academy  Rd.  and  E.  Comly  Rd., 
Torresdale.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Grass.  Leidy  R.,  Perkasie,  R.  3,  Pa. 

Graham.  Harold.  Elkins  Park,  Pa 

Green.  W.  Howard.  1236  N.  9th  St..  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.  ^ 

Grumbine.  Lee  J..  Myerstown,  Pa. 

Hagenbach,  Paul  M..  Montgomery.  R.  D., 

Pa 

Haines.  Granville  E..  Mt.  Holly.  R.  1,  N.  J. 
Hallowell,   C.   K.,   303  Drexel  Bldg.,  5th  & 

Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hankinson.  Kenneth,  Pennington.  N.  J. 
Harnish.  J.  Lloyd.  Lancaster.  R.  6.  Pa. 
Hastings,  W.  Ray,  Harrisburg,  Box  675.  Pa. 
Hawkins.  W.  Leroy.  Southampton,  Pa. 
Heagy.  A.  B.,  Manheim,  R.  1,  Pa^  „    „    „ 
Heebner,  Curtis  A.,  Norristown,  R.  2.  Pa. 
Heisey.  Laban  W..  Lancaster  R.  1.  Pa. 
Heisey.  Solomon,  Lebanon,  R.  5,  Pa. 
Heisler.  Arthur  S.,  Tamaqua.  R.  1.  Pa. 
Herold,  Ray,  Wilkes-Barre,  Box  164,  R.  1. 

Pa. 
Herr,  David  S..  Lancaster,  R.  6,  Pa. 
Hershey.  I.  Leaman.  Gap,  R.  1,  Pa. 
Hershey,  Mark  C,  Lebanon,  R.  5,  Pa. 
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Hershey.  Milton  L.,  Manheim,  R.  3,  Pa. 
Hershey,  Noah,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
Hertzler,  D.  R..  Richland,  R.  1,  Pa. 
Hertzler,  Joseph  Y.,  Elverson,  Pa. 
Hertzler.  M.  R.,  Elverson,  R.  2.  Pa. 
Heuscher,  Philip,  Ivyland,  Pa. 
Hoffman,  H.  A.,  Bridgeville,  R.  2    Pa. 
Hoffman.  Michael  R..  May  town,  Pa. 
Hoguet,  Jr.,  A.  W.  c/o  Campbell  Soup  Co. 

Farms,  Riverton,  N.  J.  „     ,    „,^ 

Holder,  T.  D.,  Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg., 

Rochester.  N.  Y.  ,      ^  *         i.t  w 

Holmes  Seed  Co.,  224  Cleveland  Ave.,  N.W., 

Canton,  Ohio  ,      ^  -x    «    « 

Hopkins,  Harry  W.,   Clarks  Summit,  R.  2, 

Pa 

Horst,  Ammon  G.,  and  Lester  P.  Spitler, 
Myerstown,  R.  2,  Pa.  „    „    t^ 

Hostettler,  Lewis,  Johnstown,  R.  2,  Pa. 

Houser.  H.  F.,  Lancaster,  R.  4,  Pa. 

Houser,  Miles  H.,  Lebanon,  R.  5,  Pa. 

Howden,  John  A.,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

Huber,  Carl  D.,  Lititz,  R.  1,  Pa. 

Huffington,  Jesse  M.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Huffnagle,  H.  W.,  Quarryville,  Pa^ 

Huegler,  Chas.,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 

Humphreys,  Charles  H.,  Torresdale,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.  ,„     ,,,     , 

Huschke,  H.  A.,  927-15th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 

Jaman,  John,  Bethlehem,  R.  1,  Pa. 
Jensen,  Harold  C,  Hatboro,  Pa. 
Jersey  Package  Company,  Bank  St.,  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J. 

Kahler,  C.  Randolph,  Hughesville,  Pa. 
Kane,  Emerson  W..  Washington  Boro.,  Pa. 
Kauffman,  John  O.,  Columbia,  R.  1,  Pa. 
Keefer,  Harry  P.  &  Sons,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 
Keener,  John,  Bustleton,  Pa. 
Keller.  Commodore,  Montoursville,  R.  2,  Pa. 
Keller,  A.  Rohrer,  Lititz,  R.  2,  Pa. 
Kellett,   H.   D.,   Starkey   Farms,   Co.,   Mor- 
risville.  Pa.  ^    ^    „       «« 

Kerr,  George  A.,  Virginville,  P.  O.  Box  27, 

Pa. 
King,  Moses  S.,  Stoneybrook,  R.  2,  Pa. 
Kisenwether,  Wallace,  Sugarloaf.  Pa. 
Klenk.  Howard  H.,  Southampton,  Pa. 
Klinger,   Charles   A.,   Selinsgrove,   General 

Delivery,  Pa.    _  ^      ,,     , 

Koller,  Wm.  H.,  Roller  Fertilizer  Co.,  York, 

Pa. 
Kreps,  J.  A.,  Pottstown,  R.  1,  Pa. 
Kulp.    C.    Rudolph,   Pottstown.   P.O.B.    122, 

R.  1,  Pa. 

Lefever,  Samuel  R.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  (M.  P.  Tait, 
Farm  Supt.),  Stetlersville,  Pa. 

Lerew,  P.  A.,  York  Springs,  Pa. 

Light,  David  L.,  Lebanon,  R.  3,  Pa. 

Lindner,  Frank  J.,  Ringtown,  Pa. 

Lininger,  Fred  F.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Liszewski,  Henry,  Rogers  Road,  R.  2,  Bris- 
tol, Pa. 

Long,  Charles  I.,  Worcester,  Pa. 

Long,  J.  C,  340  E.  Libert  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Loux,  H.  Paul,  Quakertown,  R.  2,  Pa. 

Mack.  W.  B.,  State  College,  Pa. 
Manning,  Frank  E.,  State  College,  Pa. 
Martin,  Abram  H.,  Lancaster,  R.  3,  Pa. 
Martin,  Lester  C,  East  Earl,  R.  1,  Pa. 
Marvil  Package  Co.,  Laurel,  Del. 
Moson,  T.  K..  229  South  York  Rd.,  Hatboro, 

Pa. 
Mason.  T.  K.,  229  South  York  Rd..  Hatboro, 
Mende,  A.  H..  &  Son,  Bristol,  R.  2,  Pa. 
Mentzer,  H.  K.,  Kinzer,  Pa. 
Metzler,  Clarence,  East  Petersburg,  Pa. 


Meyer,  C.  L.,  3668  Celina  Place,  Corliss  Sta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Meyer,  Maurice  M.,  Lebanon,  R.  3,  Pa. 

Meyer,  Samuel  W.,  Lebanon,  R.  1,  Pa. 

Miller,  Graybill,  Manheim,  R.  1,  Pa. 

Miller  Max,  Hubersburg,  Pa. 

Milnor,  William,  Bristol,  Pa. 

MorinelU.  Fred,  204  S.  2nd  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Morley,  C.  D.,  1008  Canal  St.,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Morris,  L.  V.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Moyer,  Wm.  H.,  Schaefferstown,  Pa. 

Myers,  C.  E.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Myers,  Elmer,  Bristol,  pa. 

Mylin,  Clyde  K.,  Willow  Street,  Pa. 

Niner,  Earl.  P.O.  Box  244,  Sewickley,  Pa.     1 
Nissley,  W.  B.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Orient,  Louis,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

Park,  Eugene  B.,  Hatboro,  Pa. 

Patton,  T.  H.,  Court  House,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Peeling,  W.  E.,  Williamsport,  R.  1,  Pa. 

Philp,  Kenneth  S.,  Ridgefield  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh  (16).  Pa. 

Phillipy,  Rufus,  Sheridan,  R.  1,  Pa. 

Pitzer,  John  R.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

Prock,  Harry  A.,  Camp  Hill  Road,  White- 
marsh,  Pa. 

Progress  Valley  Farms,  (Anthony,  Sr.,  An- 
thony, Jr.,  &  John  T.  Bonitz),  Progress, 
Pa. 

Rabn,  E.  M.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Rahn,  Robert  M.,  Geigertown,  Pa. 

Rapp,  David,  Easton,  R.  3,  Pa, 

Reeder,  Jos.  T.,  Catawissa,  R.  2,  Pa. 

Reesor,  Harry  A.,  Lebanon,  R.  1,  Pa. 

Reimer,  Abram,  Manheim,  Box  104A,  R.  3. 
Pa. 

Reynolds,  A.  Brinton,  Sr.,  West  Chester, 
R.  6,  Pa. 

Rickert,  Peter,  Chalfont,  R.  1,  Pa. 

Rickey,  A.  D.,  Yardley,  Pa. 

Roemhild,  Albert  C,  122  Dock  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Rohrbach,  A.  C,  Catawissa,  R.  2,  Pa. 

Rosbough,  A.  H.,  Engle  Rd.,  Berea,  Ohio 

Rosenberger,  E.  P.,  Norristown,  R.  2,  Pa. 

Rosenberger,  Henry  G.,  Chalfont,  R.  1,  Pa. 

Ross,  P.  A.,  140  W.  Corydon  St.,  Bradford, 
Pa. 

Royer,  E.  R.,  Lancaster,  R.  3,  Pa. 

Schriver,  Howard  R..  Gardners,  Pa. 

Scudder,  H.  G.,  Yardley,  R.  1,  Pa. 

Seaton,  H.  L.,   Continental  Can  Company,  I 

Inc.,  3500  East  Biddle  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Seidel.  Wm.  M.,  Perkasie,  R.  3,  Pa. 
Shaak,  Henry  P.,  Sheridan,  R.  1,  Pa. 
Sharpless,  E.  B..  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Sharpless,  A.  Walter,  Kennett  Square,  R.  D., 

Pa. 
Shelly,  Ephriam  S.,  Manheim,  R.  1,  Pa. 
Shenk,  H.  Martin,  Manheim,  R.  1,  Pa. 
Shutt,  G.  LeRoy,  Chalfont,  Pa. 
Smith  Bros.,  Nescopeck,  R.  D..  Pa. 
Smith,  G.  E.,  Bethlehem,  R.  4,  Pa. 
Smith,  Ray  W.,  Lebanon,  R.  5,  Pa. 
Solly,  Walter  J.,  Ivyland,  Pa. 
Spinelli,  Daniel,  Torresdale,  Pa. 
Spinelli,  Dick,  Torresdale,  Pa. 
Spinelli.  Tony,  Torresdale,  Pa. 
Stackhouse,  Arthur  H.,  Yardley,  Pa. 
Stampone,  Daniel,  Trevose,  Pa. 
Stanton.  Laird.  Pittston,  R.  D..  Pa. 
Stoker,  William,  Torresdale,  Pa. 
Stout,  G.  J.,  State  College,  Pa. 
Strouse,  Arthur  Y.,  Perkasie,  R.  1,  Pa. 
Stryker,  E.  E.,  Montgomery,  R.  2,  Pa. 
Stutzman,  R.  B.,  Cramer,  Pa. 
Sunday,  Walter  R.,  Virginville,  Pa. 


Tapperson,  R.  D.,  Tapperson  Seed  Co.,  40 

North  Seventh  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Thompson,  A.  C,  King  Farms,  Morrisville, 

Pa. 

Thompson,  M.  W.,  Clarks  Summit,  R.  D..  Pa. 

Tilley,  John  L.,  Eureka,  Pa. 

Tomlinson,  K.  K.,  Westtown  School,  West- 
town,  Pa. 

Trauger,  H.  A.,  Torrance,  Pa. 

Troxel,  Davis  G.,  Norristown,  R.  3,  Pa. 

Van  Tuyle.  Harold,  Pittston,  R.  1,  Pa. 
Vargo,  Stephen,  Jr.,  Newton,  Pa. 
Veith,  Adam,  Falls,  Pa. 

Warehime,  Alan,  Hanover,  Pa. 
Watts,  Gilbert  S.,  Bellwood,  Pa. 
Webbert,  Harry,  Myerstown,  R.  2,  Pa. 
Weisel,  Albert  C,  Prosoectville,  Pa. 
Weitzel,  Harry  M.,  Mechanicsburg,  R.  3,  Pa. 
Wenker,  Harold  E..  Bustleton,  Pa. 
Wenker,  Ray  W.,  Bustleton.  Pa. 
Wenker,  William  C,  Bustleton,  Pa. 


Wentz  Bros.,  Ambler,  Pa. 
Wentzel,  Foster  E.,  Selinsgrove,  R,  2,  PaP. 
Whitenight,  Harold,  Bloomsburg,  R.  1,  Pa. 
Wiggins,  A.  W..  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 
Wills,  R.  W.,  Madley,  Pa. 
Willson,  John  M.,  Fayette  City,  Pa. 
Witmer,  Elmer  R.,  East  Earl,  R.  1,  Pa. 
Wolgemuth,  Paul  M.,  Elizabethtown,  R.  3, 
Pa. 

Yerger,  Claude  R.,  Apollo,  R.  3,  Pa. 
Young,  Nelson,  Downingtown,  Pa. 

Zook,  Morris,  Jr.,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


News  and  Reports  Only 

Glick,  Daniel  M.,  Smoketown,  Pa. 

Kircher,   G.  H.,  c/o   Christ's  Home,   War- 
minster, Pa. 

Wolgemuth,  Jos.  M.,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

The  Pittsburgh  convention  originally  booked  for  August  4-7  in- 
clusive, will  probably  be  held  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel  in  Pitts- 
burgh from  December  7-9  inclusive.  It  is  more  important  than  ever, 
according  to  H.  D.  Crown,  Secretary,  that  we  hold  our  annual  meet- 
ing and  the  date  has  been  changed  to  December  so  more  gardeners 
can  attend. 

A  hearing  was  set  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion, for  May  18,  1942  at  10:00  A.  M.  looking  to  the  negotiation  of  a 
"trade  agreement"  with  Mexico,  which  will  affect  the  rates  upon  to-- 
matoes,  cucumbers,  peppers,  and  other  vegetables,  and  other  farm 
products.  The  law  authorizes  a  reduction  of  50%,  if  the  Committee 
feels  that  such  reduction  is  justified.  The  tariff  rates  now  prevailing 
approximately  equal  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
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Wm.  H.  States,  Jr. 

PRODUCE  HAULING 

R.  D.  2,  Bristol.  Penna. 
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A  Good  Start  From  Well-Grown  and  Carefully  Handled  Plants 

Plants  in  the  center  were  well-grown,  set  deeply  without  delay 
after  pulling,  with  the  roots  kept  moist  and  stems  and  tops  free  from 
water.  Plant  starter  was  used  in  planting.  A  fertilizer  high  m  phos- 
phoric acid  and  low  in  nitrogen  and  potash  was  applied  along  the 
row  to  stimulate  early  root  development  and  the  setting  of  tomatoes. 
Fertilizers  higher  in  nitrogen  and  potash  may  be  applied  broadcast 
or  between  the  rows,  after  planting,  particularly  on  light  sandy  soils. 

On  the  left,  slow  early  growth  and  a  poor  stand  resulted  from  plants 
being  started  late,  crowded  and  forced  in  the  plant  bed.  A  poor  stand, 
with  much  greater  chance  of  disease  infection,  can  be  seen  in  the  row 
on  the  right,  where  the  plants  were  too  old  and  held  too  long  before 
planting. 
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Pioneering  in  the  Marketing 
of  Fresh  Vegetables 

R.  B.  Donaldson 

A  group  of  vegetable  and  potato  growers  have  been  working  to- 
gether for  the  past  four  years  in  an  effort  to  solve  their  own  marketing 
problems.  This  group  of  approximately  35  growers,  representmg  as- 
sociations or  organizations  of  growers  in  the  northeastern  area  of  the 
United  States,  meet  once  each  month  in  New  York  City,  as  the 
Northeastern  Vegetable  and  Potato  Council,  to  discuss  the  major 
problems  of  current  importance  to  the  vegetable  industry. 

Organized  in  February  1938,  this  council,  represents  growers  from 
the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  purpose  of  the 
council  as  stated  in  its  constitution  is  "to  promote  and  encourage  the 
advancement  of  the  vegetable  and  potato  industry  for  the  north- 
eastern states,  to  cooperate  with  state  organizations,  with  the  Vege- 
table Growers'  Association  of  America,  and  with  other  organizations  ' 
promoting  the  interests  of  vegetable  and  potato  growers." 

Some  of  the  more  important  problems  discussed  at  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  council  have  been: 

(1)  Market  surpluses  and  the  development  of  programs  to  correct 

them. 

(2)  Advertising  programs  for  vegetables. 

(3)  Adequate  and  timely  crop  and  market  information. 

(4)  Grading,  standardization,  packaging  and  marking  of  con- 
tainers. 

(5)  The  Food  Stamp  plan. 

(6)  Labor  problems  and  wage  costs. 

(7)  Priorities  and  needed  supplies  of  materials  for  vegetable  pro- 
duction. 

(8)  Recent  ODT  truck  regulations  and  similar  problems  affecting 
the  vegetable  and  potato  industries. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  council,  market  committees 
were  organized  in  most  of  the  larger  markets  of  the  northeast  to  de- 
velop and  operate  a  marketing  program.  Such  a  committee  was  or- 
ganized for  the  Philadelphia  market,  and  included  growers  and 
representatives  of  the  wholesale  trade,  with  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Extension  Service 
cooperating.  In  this  particular  year,  tomatoes  were  a  difficult  com- 
modity to  sell,  due  to  a  "glut"  condition  prevailing  in  the  eastern 
markets.  The  Philadelphia  committee  foresaw  this  condition  and 
made  an  effort  to  contact  retail  stores  and  consumers  ten  days  to  two 
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weeks  in  advance.  As  a  result,  tomatoes  moved  into  consumption  in 
large  volume  and  at  a  price  which  did  not  spell  "disaster"  for  the 
grower.  In  the  past  two  years  similar  market  conditions  have  been 
alleviated  on  beets,  carrots  and  celery  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 
Posters  were  prepared  and  financed  by  the  council  stressing  the 
freshness  and  nutritional  value  of  fresh  vegetables.  These  posters 
were  distributed  to  the  local  market  committees  to  retail  stores 
throughout  northeastern  United  States. 

The  financing  of  the  council  has  been  entirely  on  a  voluntary  basis 

growers'  organizations  from  the  various  states  contributing  to  the 

extent  that  their  organization  could  afford.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
Philadelphia  Vegetable  Growers'  Cooperative  Association  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers'  Association  have  supported  the 
council  financially  and  have  contributed  generously  for  the  present 
season. 

The  marketing  program  of  the  Northeastern  Vegetable  and  Potato 
Council  has  sought  to  develop  closer  working  relationships  between 
growers  and  retail  and  wholesale  distributors  of  their  products.  The 
continued  growth  and  development  of  the  Northeastern  Vegetable 
and  Potato  Council  is  undoubtedly  of  real  importance  to  all  vegetable . 
growers  in  the  northeastern  states. 


Hybrid  Sweet 
Corn  Seed 

LINCOLN  —  new  "All- Ameri- 
can" selection  for  1942,  SPAN- 
CROSS  —  "All  American"  for 
1941,  Marcross,  and  Carmel- 
cross.  All  four  developed  by 
the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station.  Also,  Golden  Cross 
Bantam.  All  seed  grown  in 
Connecticut.  Send  for  descrip- 
tive circular  for  home  and 
market  growers. 

Huntington  Brothers 

Box  H,  Windsor,  Conn. 


RototilleR 

Plowing,  discing,  harrowing 
in  one  operation. 

Cultivates  without  changing 
equipment. 

Rototiller-Philadelphia 

1381  Broad  St.  Station  Bldg. 


R.  S.  LUKEE 

601  So.  Lang  Ave. 

Pittsburgh        Pennsylvania 
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IRREGULAR  PAGINATION 


:?! 


THREE 
reasons  for 
successful 
marketing 
with  less 
help. 


FELINS  BUNCH  TYER 


•      •      • 


TORRENT  BUNCH  VEGETABLE  WASHER 


•      • .    • 


FELINS 

Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 


FELINS  ROOT  CROP 
WASHER 
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Fertilizer  Ratios,  Grades, 

and  Recommendations  Approved 

for  Middle  Atlantic  States 

W.  B.  Mack 

Representatives  of  the  WPB,  OPA,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  National  Fertilizer  Association,  and  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia on  June  24th,  agreed  upon  fertilizer  ratios  and  grades  which 
should  be  manufactured  and  recommended  for  different  purposes  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  conference  was  informed  that  nitro- 
genous materials  would  not  be  included  in  mixed  fertilizers  for  any 
fall-seeded  crops;  that  sulfate  of  ammonia  is  the  only  carrier  to  be 
used  in  mixed  fertilizers;  that  nitrate  of  soda  and  cyanamid  may  be 
used  only  for  top-dressing  vegetables  and  fruits;  and  that  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  likely  will  be  reduced  by  at  least  20  per  cent  for  the  coming 
fall  and  spring. 

The  following  ratios,  with  the  grades  permitted  under  each,  ap- 
proved by  the  conference  and  recommended  for  use  on  vegetables 
and  fruits  are  the  following:  -  0-2-1  (1-14-7,  0-16-8,  0-24-12);  1-2-1 
(5-10-5) ;  1-2-2  (4-8-8,  5-10-10,  7-14-14) ;  1-3-1  (4-12-4,  7-21-7) ;  1-4-1 
(4-16-4) ;  1-4-2  (3-12-6,  4-16-8) ;  and  2-1-1  (approximate,  10-6-4  the 
grade  approved,  used  for  orchard  fertilization) . 

Vegetable  growers  will  be  allowed  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the 
amounts  used  last  year,  for  top-dressing  fall-planted  vegetables.  No 
rationing  was  suggested,  but  nitrogen  is  to  be  allocated  to  fertilizer 
manufacturers  and  dealers.  Growers  are  urged  to  use  grades  with 
somewhat  lower  nitrogen  content  wherever  possible,  top-dressing 
with  nitrogenous  fertilizer  if  crops  show  need  for  it;  for  example,  a 
3-12-6  analysis  should  be  substituted  for  4-12-4. 
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Domestic  Ryegrass  Saves  Nitrogen 


Ryegrass  Cover  Following  Tomatoes  in  Philadelphia  County 

The  farm  of  R.  R.  Comly  &  Sons,  Bustleton,  is  one  of  the  first  places 
in  the  State,  according  to  County  Agent,  C.  K.  Hallowell  of  Phila- 
delphia County,  where  this  grass  was  used  as  a  winter  cover  crop.  Get- 
ting a  start  in  1939,  the  amount  used  in  1941,  says  J.  B.  R.  Dickey, 
Extension  Agronomist  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  was  over 
a  million  pounds  in  Pennsylvania,  or  enough  at  20  pounds  per  acre 
for  50,000  acres. 

Seeding  20  to  25  pounds  per  acre  at  the  last  cultivation,  in  July, 
August  or  early  September,  when  the  ground  is  loose  and  moderately 
moist  usually  results  in  a  good  cover  for  winter  and  in  the  addition  of 
much  organic  matter. 

Where  lime  has  been  applied  or  alfalfa  will  grow,  10  to  15  pounds  of 
sweet  clover  may  be  added  to  an  equal  amount  of  ryegrass  seed. 

Adding  to  the  usual  seeding  of  ryegrass  10  pounds  of  crimson,  red 
or  sweet  clover,  or  20  pounds  of  vetch  per  acre  may  give  an  excellent 
cover  crop,  which  will  not  only  reduce  erosion  and  add  organic  mat- 
ter but  also  increase  the  nitrogen  supply.  Late  July  or  August  is 
better  than  September  for  seeding  clover  or  vetch. 


BLACK  HEART   AND   SOFT   ROT   OF  CELERY 
IN  RELATION  TO  INSECTS 

One  of  the  most  important  insect  pests  of  celery,  according  to  L.  E. 
Dills,  Extension  Entomologist  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  is 
the  Tarnished  plant  bug.  The  feeding  punctures  usually  occur  on  the 
fleshy  stalks  and  petioles  of  the  older  leaves.  This  causes  a  toxic  ef- 
fect to  the  plant  and  dead  cells  can  be  found  beyond  the  zone  actually 
injured  by  the  insect's  beak.  These  areas  are  irregularly  shaped  and 
are  dull  grayish  brown  in  color.  Soft  rot  often  enters  through  the 
feeding  punctures.  Tarnished  plant  bug  injury  and  soft  rot  are  often 
confused  with  black  heart  which  appears  first  on  the  youngest  heart 
leaves  and  is  physiological  in  nature. 

Sulphur  dusts  and  sprays  are  the  most  practical  methods  of  pre- 
venting Tarnished  plant  bug  injury.  A  good  dust  to  use  is  dusting 
sulphur  (300  mesh)  and  hydrated  lime,  equal  parts.  When  a  spray  is 
desired  use  25  pounds  of  sulphur  and  75  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  with 
two  to  four  pounds  of  powdered  skim  milk  to  each  100  gallons  of 
spray.  When  wettable  sulphur  is  used  the  skim  milk  powder  should 
be  omitted. 


(^oifipilmentd  of 

The  Feeny  Manufacturing  Company 

MUNCIE.  INDIANA 


Makers  of  Feeny  Dusters 
THE  BEST  DUSTERS  MADE" 


II 


OUR   ADVERTISERS   ALSO   SERVE 

This  publication  is  made  possible  largely  through  our  advertisers. 
Their  products  are  guaranteed  by  firms  experienced  in  supplying 
the  needs  of  vegetable  growers.  You  will  be  doing  yourself  and  the 
industry  a  favor  by  giving  our  advertisers  first  consideration. 
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New  Lettuce  Strains  Look  Good 

At  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  according  to  M.  T.  Lewis,  De- 
partment of  Horticulture,  Cosbia  40  from  R.  C.  Thompson,  U.S.D.A., 
is  at  present  the  earliest  maturing  dark  green,  but  small.  New  York 
type  of  lettuce.  It  was  identical  with  Burpee's  strain. 

Great  Lakes  is  suggested  for  late,  or  summer,  seedings  in  certain 
localities.  It  produces  dark  green,  shiny,  brittle,  glossy  and  hard  but 
rather  small  heads.  Imperial  456  (Cornell)  and  Great  Lakes  (U.S. 
D.A.)  were  similar  at  State  College.  In  Lancaster  County  the 
U.S.D.A.  selection  produced  larger,  later  and  darker  green  heads 
than  the  Cornell  strain,  according  to  Amos  Funk.  In  storage.  Great 
Lakes  has  a  tendency  to  become  soft  in  the  stems. 

Imperial  44  is  still  a  leader  for  spring  planting,  following  456  in 
maturity.  Imperial  (P.  W.)  55  is  similar  to  44  but  earlier,  smaller, 
and  keeps  relatively  well  in  storage. 

A  selection  made  by  M.  T.  Lewis  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
looks  promising. 


Keeping  Pace  With  Labor 

So  far,  normal  production  and  harvesting  of  vegetables  has  been 
maintained,  but  the  shortage  of  labor  is  expected  to  become  steadily 
worse  and  every  section  is  now  feeling  the  pinch.  Several  canners 
and  large  producers,  fortunately,  have  already  recruited  labor  from 
nearby  towns  and  cities  and  the  South  for  harvesting,  packing  and 
processing.  Living  quarters  are  provided  in  many  places.  Clean  and 
comfortable  housing  with  suitable  recreation  facilities  and  a  safe 
playground  for  children  are  required  for  the  highest  type  of  labor, 
not  commuting. 

Local  U.  S.  employment  offices  are  making  persistent  efforts  to 
assist  growers  and  canners  to  obtain  help  from  nearby  towns  and 
cities,  including  school  children  of  suitable  age. 

Boys  employed  on  farms  usually  do  a  good  job  but  require  careful 
supervision  and  patience. 

Capable  and  firm  but  considerate  supervision  of  labor  is  particu- 
larly necessary  this  year.  A  definite  business  understanding  is  re- 
quired at  the  start.  Inexperienced  persons  should  be  shown  exactly 
how  to  do  the  job.  Praise  for  work  well  done  gives  encouragement 
to  do  better  but  the  loss  of  temper,  profanity  and  caustic  remarks 
may  destroy  morale  as  well  as  respect. 


Four-H  Club  Activities 

Immediately  following  the  Pearl  Harbor  incident,  according  to 
Allen  L.  Baker,  State  4-H  Club  Leader,  special  suggestions  were  is- 
sued to  adult  leaders  and  officers  pointing  out  the  contributions  that 
4-H  Clubs  could  make  to  the  war  effort.  These  suggestions  included 
(1)  cooperation  between  vegetable  growing  clubs  and  girls  canning 
clubs,  urging  the  use  and  conservation  of  vegetables  produced  at 
home  in  sufficient  quantity  and  variety  for  good  nutrition  the  entire 
year,  (2)  the  production  of  cannery  crops  where  local  outlets  are 
available,  and  (3)  the  adoption  of  efficient  production  and  marketing 
methods  by  members  producing  crops,  such  as  sweet  corn  and  to- 
matoes. 

Vegetable  judging  teams  are  now  making  plans  to  receive  instruc- 
tion and  compete  for  honors  in  1942. 

Robert  Brader,  president  of  the  Salem  4-H  Club  in  Luzerne  County, 
represented  Pennsylvania  4-H  Club  members  on  a  nation-wide  radio 
broadcast  over  the  Columbia  system  from  New  York  City  on  April  3. 

C.  D.  Morley,  Assistant  County  Agent  in  Beaver  County,  reports 
11,225  tomato  plants  distributed  to  tomato  club  members  this  year. 

County  Agent,  R.  M.  Gridley  of  Beaver  is  making  a  pictorial  record, 
both  stills  and  movies,  of  the  current  year's  4-H  vegetable  club  work. 

Vegetable  club  work  leads  in  the  4-H  club  program  of  Juniata 
County,  under  County  Agent,  D.  R.  Pheasant.  Seven  club  groups 
have  64  members. 

A  new  tomato  growing  club  has  been  organized  in  Mifflin  County 
in  conjunction  with  a  cannery  operation. 

Boys  and  girls  at  Brotherton,  Somerset  County,  have  organized  a 
4-H  sweet  corn  club  on  an  acre  basis  for  canning  purposes. 

The  4-H  Club  members  of  the  Salem  Club  in  Clearfield  County  pur- 
chased $88  worth  of  defense  stamps  and  sold  8,450  pounds  of  scrap 
metal. 


A  FAVORABLE   SEASON   FOR   VEGETABLE   DISEASES 

So  far,  according  to  O.  C.  Boyd  in  the  Massachusetts  Commercial 
Vegetable  Grower,  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  favorable  seasons  for 
the  start  and  spread  of  diseases  of  vegetables  that  we  have  en- 
countered for  several  years.  Early  Blight  and  Septoria  Leaf  Spot  of 
tomatoes  as  well  as  Anthracnose,  Leaf  Blight  and  Scab  of  cucumbers 
and  melons,  gradually  build  up  during  July.  These  crops  (and 
celery)  need  protection  with  copper  at  regular  intervals  irom  now 
on  to  prevent  disease  losses.  Consult  your  County  Agent  for  recom- 
mendations in  your  locality. 
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Adjusting  Equipment  to  Do  the  Job 

A  request  that  the  information  in  the  News  be  carried  much  more 
extensively  to  manufacturers  as  well  as  growers  was  made  by  J. 
Oscar  Hoover,  Claysburg,  Blair  County. 

A  shrewd  manager  and  a  genius  at  contriving  mechanical  devices 
that  save  labor  and  do  a  better  job,  Oscar,  asked  a  sensible  question, 
"Why  in  sam  hill,"  he  asked,  "don't  the  mechanical  engineers  plan 
their  equipment  to  put  fertilizer  where  it  does  the  most  good,  so  I 
won't  have  to  re-make  my  transplanter  and  other  equipment?''  He 
adjusted  his  transplanter  to  put  the  fertilizer  alongside  the  row,  down 
deep  enough  really  to  do  some  good — where  the  roots  grow. 

At  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  E.  M.  Rahn  says  that  fertilizer 
applied  in  the  bottoms  of  the  plow  furrows  and  in  bands  gave  better 
results  this  year  than  when  broadcast  after  plowing  and  harrowed. 
No  great  differences  are  shown  in  demonstrations. 

Ideas  on  how  to  get  tomato  plants  set  deeply  by  hand  or  machine 
planting  are  being  sought  by  growers  and  canners.  The  incessant 
rains  kept  the  plants  growing  and  the  fields  were  too  wet  for  planting, 
especially  with  transplanters.  It  is  regretted  that  one  type  of  planter, 
although  it  puts  the  fertilizer  where  it  does  the  most  good,  does  not 
easily  allow  for  deep  enough  setting.  Handy  home  made  mattocks  are 
much  easier  to  use  than  either  a  trowel  or  spade.  The  use  of  a  scoring 
plow  helps,  for  hand  setting,  when  plants  are  unusually  large. 

Sweeps  on  cultivators  kill  weeds  and  are  not  likely  to  cut  off  the 
roots  of  vegetable  crops. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  JULY  N.E.V.  &  P.C.  MEETING 

Two  highlights  of  the  meeting  of  the  Northeastern  Vegetable  and 
Potato  Council  held  in  New  York  City,  July  11  are  reported  as  sub- 
mitted by  Allen  G.  Waller,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  processing  of  vegetables  was  regarded  as  a  method  of  stabiliz- 
ing the  peaks  or  preventing  gluts  on  the  market,  thereby  avoiding 
loss  of  food  material  as  well  as  low  prices.  The  future  processing 
plant  may  be  one  that  includes  canning,  dehydration,  and  quick 
freezing. 

Many  vegetable  peddlers  or  hucksters  are  quitting  the  business, 
and  present  truck  transportation  conditions  probably  will  exist  for 
some  time.  Peddlers  or  hucksters  are  an  important  factor  in  produce 
distribution  but  probably  corner  grocers  and  others  who  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  handling  produce,  so  know  nothing  about  it, 
will  go  into  the  business. 


Officers  of  the  Association,  1926-1942 

1926— President— T.  F.  Biddle,  Bustleton 

Vice-President — W.  H.  Weinschenk,  New  Castle 
Secretary-Treasurer — W.  B.  Nissley,  State  College 

1927— Same  as  1926 

1928 President — Gilbert  S.  Watts,  Bellwood 

Vice-President — Jesse  M.  Huffington,  State  College 
Secretary-Treasurer — W.*B.  Nissley,  State  College 

1929— Same  as  1928 

1930 — President  C.  M.  Smith,  Lewistown 

Vice-President — W.  G.  Wenker,  Bustleton 
Secretary-Treasurer — W.  B.  Nissley,  State  College 

1931 President — C.  M.  Smith,  Lewistown 

Vice-President — Chas.  L.  Meyer,  Pittsburgh 
Secretary-Treasurer — W.  B.  Mack,  State  College 

1932— President — G.  W.  Wenker,  Bustleton 

Vice-President — C.  M.  Smith,  Lewistown 
Secretary-Treasurer — W.  B.  Mack,  State  College 

1933 — President — G.  W.  Wenker,  Bustleton 

Vice-President — Harry  G.  Brackbill,  Malvern 
Secretary-Treasurer — W.  B.  Mack,  State  College 

1934 — President — Harry  G.  Brackbill,  Malvern 
Vice-President — H.  N.  Dudley,  Bustleton 
Secretary-Treasurer — W.  B.  Mack,  State  College 

1935— President— Harry  G.  Brackbill,  Malvern 

Vice-President — John  M.  Willson,  Belle  Vernon 
Secretary-Treasurer — W.  B.  Mack,  State  College 

1936— President — John  M.  Willson,  Belle  Vernon 

Vice-President — A.  C.  Thompson,  Morrisville 
Secretary-Treasurer — W.  B.  Mack,  State  College 

1937— Same  as  1936 

1938— President— A.  C.  Thompson,  Morrisville 

Vice-President — R.  R.  Brader,  Berwick     rs 
Secretary-Treasurer — W.  B.  Mack,  State  College 

1939— Same  as  1938 

1940 — President — R.  R.  Brader,  Berwick 

Vice-President — Ray  Wenker,  Bustleton 
Secretary-Treasurer — W.  B.  Mack,  State  College 

1941— Same  as  1940 

1942— President— Ray  W.  Wenker,  Bustleton 

Vice-President — Louis  M.  Orient,  Bridgeville 
Secretary-Treasurer — Jesse  M.  Huffington,  State  College 


GDI  CANCELS  75  PER  CENT  BACKHAUL  LOAD  REQUIREMENT 

A  revision  of  General  Order  ODT  No.  3,  governing  over-the-road 
operations  of  motor  trucks  by  common  carriers,  was  issued  July  14 
by  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  ODT  Director,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
announced  that  the  provision  of  Orders  No.  3,  4  and  5  requiring 
trucks  to  be  loaded  to  at  least  75  per  cent  of  capacity  on  return  trips 
be  canceled.  All  trucks  affected  by  the  order  must  carry  a  capacity 
load  over  a  "considerable  portion"  of  the  trip  out  or  the  trip  back. 
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^n    iVIemoriam 

June  6,  1942 

"We,  the  Directors  of  The  Philadelphia  Vegetable  Growers'  Co- 
operative Association,  set  aside  this  page  in  our  minute  book  in 
memory  of  our  beloved  Director,  Allen  D.  Alburger. 

His  character  and  upright  dealings  was  an  inspiration  to  us  all, 
and  his  thoughtfulness,  good  judgment  and  kindness  shall  ever 
linger  in  our  hearts. 

The  sunny,  loving  disposition  which  he  possessed  shall  always  be 
a  memory  to  us. 

He  lived  in  Peace  and  died  in  Peace.  God,  we  thank  thee  for  his 
life  and  the  privilege  of  knowing  and  associating  with  him. 

He  is  not  dead,  he  is  just  away, 
I         With  a  cheery  smile,  and  the  wave  of  his  hand, 
He  has  wandered  into  an  unknown  land. 
He  died  like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
about  him,  and  lay  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 
Be  it  resolved  that  a  copy  of  these  minutes  be  sent  to  his  family, 
Adelaide  S.,  Norwood  A.,  Mrs.  Ray  Wenker,  and  C.  L.  Alburger." 


For  Best  Results  Use 
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Agricultural  Pulverized 
Limestone 

Agricultural  Hydrate 

Spray  Hydrates 


Whiterock   Quarries 

Bellefonle,  Pa. 


Flowering  and  Vegetable 
Plants 

Tomato  Seed 


Disease  free  iomato  plants  a 
specialty.  Wholesale  and  retail. 

Improved  RutgerS/  Marglobe* 

Pritchard,  and  Grolhen  (Red) 

Globe  tomato  seed. 

Certified,  grown  on  separate 

farms  and  from  healthy  plants 

— started   in   steam   sterilized 

soil  and  sprayed. 


Click's  Seed  &  Plant  Farms 

Smokelown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
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Liming,  to  mak«  the  soil  nearly  neutral,  and  cultivation  aids 
bacterial  action  and  increases  the  nitrate  level  of  the  soil. 
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IRREGULAR  PAGINATION 
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The  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers'  Association 

ANNUAL  MEETING 
Y.W.C.A.,  Corner  of  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  January  13,  1943 
VEGETABLES   FOR   VICTORY 

9:00  a«m. — Production 

Chairman:  Harry  Hopkins,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 

Making  the  Best  Use  of  Available  Fertilizers 
W.  B.  Nissley,  State  College,  Pa. 

Wartime  Management  Plans, 

H.  S.  Sloat,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Job  and  Machinery  Adjustment 

A.  C.  Thompson,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Seed  Sources  and  Varieties 

Jesse  M.  Huflfington,  State  College,  Pa. 

Amos  Funk,  Millersville,  Pa. 
Vegetable  Insects  and  Insecticides  Under  War  Conditions 

J.  O.  Pepper,  State  College,  Pa. 
Some  Things  We  Too  Often  Forget  in  Vegetable  Insect 

Control 

J.  D.  Hutchison,  Kingston,  Pa. 

1 1:00  a.  m. — U.  S.  Government  Requirements 

Chairman:  Alan  R.  Warehime,  Hanover,  Pa. 

Production  Goals  and  Allowances  for  1943 

James  E.  Walker,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Pennsylvania  War 
Board,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Discussion 
12:00  Noon — Lunch 

1:00  p.  m. — Business  Session 

1:45  p.  m.— Vegetables  to  Feed  the  World:  Marketing  and  Labor 

Chairman:  Ray  W.  Wenker,  President,  Bustle- 
ton,  Pa. 

Getting  Supplies  and  Making  Deliveries 

Porter  R.  Taylor,  Manager,  Cooperative  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Association,  830  Munsey  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

New  Marketing  Methods — Discussion 

R.  B.  Donaldson,  State  College,  Pa. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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The  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers'  Association 
ANNUAL  MEETING  (Continued) 

Philadelphia  Gets  High  Quality  Sweet  Corn 
C.  K.  Hallowell,  Bethayres,  Pa. 
William  Yerkes,  Buckingham,  Pa. 

Scranton  Open  Air  Market  Does  the  Job 
T.  H.  Patton,  Scranton,  Pa. 
M.  S.  Ladd,  Waverly,  Pa. 

Coatesville  Cooperative  Sells  Vegetables 
Noah  Hershey,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

3:30  p.  m. — Getting  Labor  to  Do  the  Job— Discussion 

Gilbert  S.  Watts,  Bellwood,  Pa. 

Cutting  Labor  Requirements 

John  M.  Willson,  Fayette  City,  Pa. 

Good  Labor  Management 

Stanley  Q.  Becker,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Getting  Labor  for  Canning  Crops 

Wirt  S.  Winebrenner,  Hanover,  Pa. 

Efficient  Harvesting  Practices 

Emerson  Kane,  Washington  Boro,  Pa. 


A  VITAL  NECESSITY  —  YOUR   MEMBERSHIP 

They've  got  to  eat  to  win  and  it  is  our  job  to  help  feed  our  soldiers, 
ourselves  and  our  allies  now,  and  most  of  the  world  for  a  while  after 
the  war.  The  Association  helps  to  keep  you  informed  of  develop- 
ments in  order  to  assist  you  in  doing  your  job  of  producing  and 
marketing  vital  food  materials  with  the  least  loss  of  effort  and 
expense.  The  Association  is  the  means  by  which  vegetable  growers 
can  make  their  needs  known  to  the  various  agencies  in  the  presejit 
emergency. 

For  a  limited  time  only,  the  Association  is  giving,  free,  one  yearly 
subscription  to  the  Market  Growers'  Journal  (monthly)  in  addition 
to  the  Vegetable  Growers'  Quarterly  News  (March,  May,  July  and 
December)  and  the  Ten-Ton  Tomato  Report. 

All  this  is  worth  many  times  the  annual  dues  of  one  dollar,  which 
we  hope  you  will  send  today,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  to 

The  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers'  Association 

Jesse  M.  Huffington,  Secretary 

State  College,  Pa. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  VEGETABLE  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Invite  you  and  your  friends  to  attend  the 

TOMATO  MEETING 
Y.  W.  C.  A"  Hanover.  Pennsylvania 

Wednesday,  January  20,  1943 

Chairman:  Alan  R.  Warehime 

2: 00  p.  M.  —Profitable  Tomato  Production  Practices. 

Jesse  M.  Huffington,  State  College,  Pa. 

2:30  P.M.— Tomato  Discussion:   Fertilizers,  Equipment,  Gasoline, 
Tires,  Labor  and  Other  Vital  Matters. 

Leader— W.  A.  Free,  220  Elmwood  Ave.,  York, 
Pa. 

Participants  —  County  Agents,  Canners,  Gov- 
ernment Agencies. 

One  dollar  will  be  awarded  for  each  of  the  ten 
best  questions  mailed  to  Jesse  M.  Huffington, 
Secretary,  Ten-Ton  Tomato  Club,  State  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  before  Jan.  9,  1943.,  as  decided  by  the 
Committee. 

3: 00  p.  M. — Tomatoes  Needed  to  Win  the  War. 

James  E.  Walker,  Chairman,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  War 
Board,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

3:30  p.  M.— Presentation  of  Awards:    Certificates,  Cash,  Bonds. 
The  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Grower's  Association 
H.  W.  Huffnagle,  Chairman,  Ten-Ton  Tomato  Club  Com- 
mittee, Quarryville,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Canners'  Association 
W.  S.  Winebrenner,  Hanover,  Pa. 

Committee: 

Alan  R.  Warehime,  Hanover,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

W.  A.  Free,  York,  Pa. 

W.  S.  Winebrenner,  Hanover,  Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TOMATO  DAY 
Shreiner  Auditorium,  Y.M.C.A.,  Lancaster/  Pennsylvania 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  10, 1943 

The  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers'  Association 
The  Pennsylvania  Canners'  Association 

Morning  Session 

Chairman:  H.  S.  Sloat,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

9:30  A.  M. — Hybrid  Tomatoes  for  Canning. 

D.  R.  Porter,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

10:00  A.  M. — Controlling  Tomato  Foliage  Diseases. 

J.  J.  Wilson,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

10: 30  A.  M. — Getting  a  Better  Start  with  Better  Tomato  Plants. 

W.  D.  Moore,  Tifton,  Ga. 

11:30  A.M. — Lunch 

Afternoon  Session 

Chairman:  Jesse  M.  Huffington,  State  College,  Pa. 

12:30  p.  M. — Better  Methods  of  Fertilizing  and  Growing  Tomatoes. 

C.  B.  Sayre,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

1:30  P.M. — Tomato  Discussion:  Fertilizers,  Equipment,  Gasoline, 
Tires,  Hauling,  Labor,  Selective  Service,  Picking  and  other 
matters  of  vital  interest. 

Leader:  H.  H.  Snavely,  Willow  Street  Pa. 
Field  Men,  County  Agents,  Government  Agen- 
cies. 

One  dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  of  the  ten  best 
questions  mailed  to  Jesse  M.  Huffiington,  Sec- 
retary, Ten-Ton  Tomato  Club,  State  College, 
Pa.,  before  January  20,  1943,  as  decided  by  the 
Committee. 
2:30  p.  m. — Presentation  of  Awards:  Certificates,  Cash,  Bonds. 

H.  W.  Huffnagle,  Chairman,  Ten-Ton  Tomato  Committee, 
Quarryville,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Canners'  Association,  W.  A.  Free,  Sec- 
retary, York,  Pa. 

Committee: 

H.  W.  Huffnagle,  Quarryville,  Pa.,  Chairman,  E.  W.  Mon- 
tell,  Camden,  N.  J.,  L.  D.  Fero,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Alan 
Warehime,  Hanover,  Pa. 
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ATTENTION 

VEGETABLE  GROWERS 


We're  all  in  this  war  together  and  together  we 
will  win  this  war.  We  are  building  tying  ma- 
chines for  Uncle  Sam  and  the  vegetable 
growers.  Uncle  Sam  needs  materials  for  guns, 
ammunition^  ships  and  planes.  So  it  is  up  to 
us  to  conserve  these  materials.  We  suggest  that 
you  SEND  YOUR  TYING  MACHINES  TO  THE 
FACTORY  FOR  REPAIRS  DURING  THE 
MONTHS  OF  DECEMBER,  JANUARY  AND 
FEBRUARY.  During  this  period  we  can  give 
you  the  best  service  at  the  lowest  cost  to  you. 
Tying  machines  are  delicate  mechanisms.  Give 
them  the  best  care  and  they  will  serve  you  for 
many  years. 

BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


FELINS 

2950  N.  14th  St.,  MUwaukee,  Wis. 
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Looking  Ahead 

Ray  W.  Wenker,  President 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  News,  I  wrote  of  Production  Preparedness 
and  Organization  of  our  vegetable  growers  in  order  to  produce  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  for  our  war  needs.  At  that  time  it  may  have 
seemed  like  so  many  words,  in  a  story  book  or  a  fairy  tale  in  a  dime 
novel,  but  today  it  becomes  a  very  serious  problem  among  all  branches 
of  agriculture. 

Farmers  are  asking  themselves  what  shall  I  plant  for  1943,  where 
am  I  going  to  get  sufficient  help,  is  there  going  to  be  enough  fertilizer 
for  all,  will  my  machinery  be  adequate  for  my  operation,  will  my  son 
be  called  into  the  armed  forces,  and  will  I  get  sufficient  containers  to 
pack  my  produce  after  it  is  grown?  These  are  the  questions  being 
asked  by  farmers  wherever  you  go.  Are  we  going  to  get  materials  with 
which  to  produce  the  needed  requirements  of  food  for  1943? 

My  answer  to  this  question  would  be,  yes,  but  in  a  different  style 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  to.  Our  fertilizer  will  be  streamlined 
of  some  of  its  nitrogen,  the  help  will  be  stripped  of  its  efficiency,  our 
containers  less  numerous,  and,  in  general,  our  entire  methods  and 
procedures  of  operation  will  be  changed. 

A  recent  announcement  of  the  1943  winter  vegetable  program 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  requests  specified  increases  in  the  winter 
production  of  carrots,  lima  beans,  snap  beans  and  onions;  continuance 
of  the  same  acreage  of  green  peas,  cabbage,  fresh  tomatoes,  beets,  and 
spinach;  reduced  acreage  of  cantaloupes,  cucumbers,  cauliflower, 
eggplants,  watermelons,  bleached  celery,  head  lettuce,  green  peppers, 
asparagus  and  artichokes.  While  a  number  of  these  commodities  do 
not  apply  to  the  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Grower  it  helps  to  outline 
the  change  which  is  taking  place  in  our  industry.  When  the  summer 
vegetable  programs  are  announced  it  may  be  of  greater  importance 
than  we  now  realize  to  the  Pennsylvania  Grower. 

Labor  shortages  are  becoming  more  acute,  and  with  the  advanced 
increases  in  salaries  in  industry  this  shortage  will  increase  and  be- 
come more  serious.  These  are  a  few  of  the  many  problems  we  were 
faced  with  the  1942  season,  what  next  season  holds  in  store  we  do  not 
know,  but  this  I  can  assure  you,  that  whatever  the  problems  may  be 
they  can  best  be  accomplished  as  an  organized  group. 
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Emergency  Problems  Discussed 
at  V.  G.  A.  of  A.  Conference 

Jesse  M.  Huffington  and  W.  B.  Mack 

The  Pittsburgh  conference,  December  7  and  8,  arranged  by  Dr. 
H.  D.  Brown,  Secretary,  Vegetable  Growers'  Association  of  America, 
dealt  almost  entirely  with  the  vital  problems  of  food  production  and 
distribution  during  the  present  emergency. 

Labor 

Paul  V.  McNutt,  Manpower  Administrator,  in  a  letter,  urged 
increased  production  and  mentioned  agriculture  and  food  processing 
as  essential.  It  was  pointed  out  at  the  meeting,  however,  that  draft 
boards  are  taking  men  from  commercial  vegetable  farms.  Managerial 
labor  has  been  drafted  from  28  per  cent  of  farms,  but  a  reduced  acre- 
age of  only  8  per  cent  is  expected. 

It  was  resolved  that  this  organization  request  the  proper  authori- 
ties to  consider  the  vegetable  growing  industry  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  industries  necessary  to  the  war  effort,  and  that  men  of  the 
vegetable  growing  industry  be  placed  on  all  boards,  local,  state  or 
national,  where  regulations  are  to  be  made  affecting  the  vegetable 
grower. 

A  resolution  also  requested  that  key-men  on  vegetable  farms  in 
managerial  positions  and  doing  irreplacable  work  be  deferred  due 
to  the  very  definite  labor  shortage. 

A  representative  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Agency  in  Pennsylvania 
said  that  labor  moves  because  of  wage  differences.  The  employment 
agency  obtains  information  on  the  local  labor  situation.  Schools  have 
orders  to  dismiss  pupils  for  agricultural  labor.  Transportation  of 
labor  is  ordered  through  Federal  channels.  The  agency  is  now  under 
the  Manpower  Commission,  and  permitted  to  bring  in  labor  from 
other  areas. 

To  obtain  labor  through  the  agency  each  employer  must  be  respon- 
sible for  (1)  sending  an  estimate  of  labor  needs,  one  copy  to  the  local 
agency  and  another  to  the  state  board,  and  (2)  stating  what  wages 
will  be  paid  by  the  month,  day  or  hour,  with  or  without  room  and 
board. 

Down  to  14  is  as  low  as  agencies  are  ordered  to  ask  excuses  from 
school  but  children  of  lower  ages  may  be  excused.  The  rate  of  pay 
for  high  school  pupils  varies  from  $1.00  with  board  to  $2.50-$3.00 
without  meals.  Meals  may  be  a  problem  with  rationing. 
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A  resolution  requested  that  workers  be  trained  in  schools  to  assist 
commercial  vegetable  growers  in  1943.  Advice  on  procedure  should 
be  obtained  from  local  vegetable  growers'  associations,  county  and 
state  Agricultural  Extension  Service  and  from  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges. 

It  was  requested,  in  a  resolution,  that  labor  unions  temporarily 
allow  industrial  employees  to  work  a  number  of  hours  comparable 
with  farm  labor. 

Farm  Machinery 

Repair  parts,  according  to  Mr.  Oscar  Maier,  ordered  for  agricultural 
machinery  in  1943  amounts  to  about  137i  per  cent  as  compared  to 
1940;  and  new  machinery,  about  23  per  cent.  The  Office  of  Civilian 
Supply  recommended  that  farm  machinery  be  rationed;  repair  parts 
and  small  machines  are  not  included  in  the  order.  Major  machines 
will  be  rationed  through  local  rationing  boards,  made  up  of  farmers 
and  A.  A.  A.  county  chairmen. 

Food  Distribution 

Dr.  A.  G.  Meal,  A.M.A.,  U.S.D.A.,  stated  that  the  dehydration  pro- 
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A  full  line  of  fine  vegetable  seeds 
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CUCUMBER 
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gram  was  designed  as  a  war  measure,  without  expectation  that  it 
would  be  continued  after  the  war. 

Emphasis  on  Victory  Food  Specials  is  being  changed  to  lead  con- 
sumers  to  buy  commodities  which  are  relatively  plentiful.  Programs^ 
are  to  be  localized  rather  than  extended  over  the  whole  nation. 

War  conditions  have  changed  the  location  of  markets  and  it  is 
possible,  also,  that  changes  in  production  will  result. 

A  resolution  was  passed  commending  Dr.  Meal's  sound  judgment] 
and  fair  analysis  of  the  present  emergency  problem. 

Packages 

A  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  Container  Division,  W.P.B.,! 
not  to  issue  blanket  orders  on  used  container  salvage,  but  rather 
appeal  to  store  managers  and  consumers  to  save  all  usable  packages. 
Growers  should  get  their  packages  now  for  next  season.  The  immedi- 
ate standardization  of  new  package  production,  it  was  stated,  will 
increase  the  per  cent  of  packages  that  can  be  salvaged. 

Tires  and  Trucks 

Mr.  John  L.  Rogers,  Office  of  Transportation,  stated  in  a  letter  that 
tires  now  in  use  must  run  until  the  middle  of  1944,  and  trucks  must 
run  throughout  the  war.  Methods  of  maintenance  are  up  to  the 
owners:  (1)  consolidation  of  loads,  (2)  elimination  of  cross  hauling, 
and  (3)  checking  tires  and  equipment  and  maintaining  properly. 

A  resolution  requested  that  ration  boards  be  instructed  to  give 
bona  fide  growers  consideration  so  that  none  of  our  vital  food  re-^ 
quirements  be  curtailed. 

Vitamins  from  Vegetable  By-Products 

Dr.  E.  G.  Kelley,  Eastern  Regional  Laboratory,  stated  that  the 
problem  now  being  investigated  most  extensively  is  the  production 
of  carotene  or  pro-vitamin  A,  to  replace  supplies  formerly  obtained 
from  fish-liver  oils.  Leaves  and  parts  of  plants  usually  above  the 
edible  portions  are  highest  in  carotene  and  riboflavin.  Beet  tops; 
broccoli.  Savoy  cabbage,  carrot,  lima  bean  and  rutabaga  leaves; 
celery,  spinach  and  sweet  corn  wastes  are  among  the  products  being 
investigated.  It  is  possible  that  vitamin  A  may  be  extracted  from 
vegetable  wastes  as  cheaply  as  from  fish-liver  oils,  but  it  is  not  so  at 
present. 

Chicago  Gets  1943  Meeting 

It  was  planned  to  hold  the  1943  convention  in  Chicago  early  in 
December. 
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GOALS  OF  COMMERCIAL  TRUCK  CROPS  FOR 

MARKET  IN  1943 

Tentative  goals  for  commercial  truck  crops  for  market  in  1943  have 
been  suggested,  but  no  official  announcement  has  so  far  been  made. 
Consideration  is  being  given,  in  order  to  insure  adequate  supplies  of 
the  major  vegetables,  to  the  necessity  of  lightening  the  transportation 
loads,  suggesting  a  decrease  in  acreages  of  less  essential  crops  pro- 
duced at  great  distances  from  the  consuming  centers,  and  to  decreas- 
ing labor  requirements  by  shifting,  insofar  as  possible,  from  crops 
that  have  large  labor  requirements  to  those  which  can  be  produced 
and  harvested  with  less  labor. 

General  increases  are  suggested  for  the  following  vegetables:  car- 
rots, 131,  percentage  in  1943  of  1942,  kale,  122,  lima  beans,  121,  snap 
beans,  116,  sweet  corn,  112,  onions.  111,  cabbage,  105,  tomatoes,  104, 
beets,  103,  green  peas,  101,  and  spinach,  101.  Decreases  are  suggested 
in  the  following:  asparagus,  99,  percentage  in  1943  of  1942,  artichokes, 
92,  green  peppers,  90,  lettuce,  85,  eggplant,  83,  watermelons,  83,  cauli- 
flower, 82,  cantaloupes,  82,  cucumbers,  77,  and  celery,  79. 

In  Pennsylvania  no  change  is  suggested  for  asparagus.  Increases 
are  expected  in  carrots,  143,  percentage  in  1943  of  1942,  and  300  acres 
increase;  tomatoes,  122%,  400  acres;  snap  beans,  116%,  500  acres;  beets, 
114%,  300  acres;  cabbage,  fall  Danish  crop,  112%,  400  acres;  cabbage, 
fall  domestic  crop,  108%,  500  acres;  onions,  111%,  40  acres;  lettuce,  ^ 
103%,  10  acres;  spinach,  102%,  100  acres.  A  decrease  of  89,  percentage  " 
of  1943  as  compared  to  1942,  or  100  acres,  is  expected  in  celery. 


PRICE  POLICIES  AND  PRICE  SUPPORTS  FOR  1943 

It  is  announced  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
that,  insofar  as  possible,  a  price  policy  will  be  worked  out  and  main- 
tained which  will  give  maximum  price  assistance  to  the  production 
program.  At  the  same  time,  the  Department  warns  that  it  cannot 
assure  a  set  price  to  every  farmer  for  every  class  or  grade  of  a  given 
commodity  for  every  day  throughout  the  marketing  season. 

So  far  as  its  resources  will  permit,  the  Department  will  endeavor 
to  support  prices  for  fresh  vegetables  and  for  fresh  and  canning  fruits 
which  are  deemed  essential,  through  such  means  as  may  be  available 
with  respect  to  each  commodity  for  which  such  support  is  necessary 
in  order  to  assure  growers  of  reasonable  returns  or  to  obtain  the  de- 
sired utilization. 

A  series  of  specific  support  prices  are  to  be  announced  before  Feb- 
ruary 1  for  snap  beans,  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  beets,  carrots,  pumpkin 
and  squash  for  processing  and  cabbage  for  kraut. 
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HOME  FOOD  SUPPLY  PRODUCTION  GOALS 

In  an  address  delivered  at  regional  meetings  recently  on  home  food 
supply  goals,  M.  L.  Wilson,  Director  of  Extension  Work,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  stated  that  probably  one-fifth  of  our  total 
food  supply  must  go  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  armed  forces  and  our 
allies  This  includes  one-half  our  total  commercial  production  of 
canned  vegetables.  "The  acreage  of  certain  vegetables,  such  as  pep- 
pers,  artichokes,  asparagus,  head  lettuce,  and  of  cantaloupes  and 
cucumbers,"  he  said,  "needs  to  be  reduced  somewhat  to  lessen  the 
strain  on  transportation  involving  long  hauls." 

Every  family  is  urged  to  produce  and  preserve  as  much  of  the  entire 
year's  family  food  supply  as  it  is  possible.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  dry  beans  and  peas,  fresh,  pro- 
cessed and  stored  vegetables  and  fruits,  as  well  as  amounts  of  meat 
allowed  under  the  rationing  plan.  The  green  leafy  vegetables,  toma- 
toes, and  yellow  vegetables  are  emphasized  because  they  supply 
liberal  amounts  of  vitamins  A  and  C  and  the  minerals,  lime  and  iron. 

"Local  commercial  vegetable  and  fruit  growers,"  he  stated,  "may 
do  the  community  a  service  by  growing  larger  suppHes  of  vegetables 
for  the  local  market,  provided  they  have  the  ground,  equipment,  labor 
and  facilities  for  doing  this."  To  avoid  the  waste  of  local  or  shipped-in 
food  it  is  suggested  that  surpluses  be  used  fresh,  either  at  home  or  at 
school  lunches,  or  processed  by  canning,  brining,  drying,  or  otherwise. 
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We've  gone  "All  Out" 

To  Safeguard  Your  Profits 

TOMATO 
SEED 

ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES 
Penna.  State  Certified 
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Growing  Better  Tomato  Seed 

"  The  HOUSE  OF  CLICK" 
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Extension  Activities  Show  Changes 
in  the  Vegetable  Industry 

W.  B.Nissley 

A  summary  of  reports  from  County  Agents  shows  that  a  total  of 
1,339  vegetable  meetings  were  conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  in  1942  with  an  attendance  of  41,912  persons. 

Home  Gardens,  Canning  Crops  and  4-H  Club  projects  were  greatly 
influenced  by  the  war  effort.  Commercial  or  market  vegetable  acre- 
age and  supply  remained  about  the  same  due  to  a  shortage  of  labor, 
gas  and  rubber. 

Activity  in  the  home  garden  and  victory  garden  project  increased 
400  per  cent  in  1942  over  1941.  This  increase  did  not  have  much,  if 
any,  effect  on  the  demand  for  commercial  vegetables  or  the  market 
price  of  vegetables,  both  of  which  were  above  the  1941  figures. 

Acreage  in  canning  crops  reached  an  all-time  high  in  Pennsylvania. 
There  was  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  1941,  amounting  to  about 
2,000  more  acres— a  total  of  48,000.  Yields  of  tomatoes  and  peas  were 
less  per  acre  than  1941  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions.  Yields  of 
corn  and  beans  were  more  nearly  normal.  However,  the  total  yi^ld  of 
crops  for  processing  reached  an  all-time  high  due  to  the  increased 
acreage. 

Activity  in  4-H  vegetable  clubs  increased  about  33  per  cent.  There 
were  132  clubs  with  a  membership  of  2,060  compared  with  101  clubs 
with  a  membership  of  1,502  in  1941. 

Prospects  for  1943 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  requests  a  continu- 
ance and  an  increase  in  effort  in  the  Home  and  Victory  garden 
program. 

Canning  crop  production  is  to  be  increased  10  per  cent  over  1942  to 
a  total  of  nine  billion  pounds.  The  dehydrated  goal  in  vegetables  for 
1942  was  100  million  pounds  and  for  1943  is  to  be  increased  to  400 
million  pounds  equivalent  to  4  billion  pounds  fresh. 

Market  vegetables  in  Pennsylvania  will  hardly  be  increased  in 
acreage  or  supply  in  1943  due  to  growing  and  marketing  difficulties. 
Market  vegetables  should  be  in  good  demand  at  attractive  prices  to 
the  grower. 
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Our  Problems 

Jesse  M.  HuHington,  Secretary 

Letters  from  members  indicate  that  our  organization  is  serving 
a  worthwhile  purpose.  They  say,  also,  that  our  publications  are  quite 
valuable  but  one  new  member  asks  how  a  fellow  can  find  time  to  read 
all  the  magazines  one  gets. 

So,  labor  seems  to  be  the  problem  from  reading  to  weeding.  Gaso- 
line appears  to  be  the  second  worry.  However,  assurance  has  come 
from  the  "higher-ups"  that  no  essential  war  crops  will  be  allowed  to 
rot  in  the  fields  on  account  of  a  lack  of  rubber  or  gasoline.  We  are 
assured  that  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  will  become  streamlined 
and  acclimatized  in  shifting  labor  to  vital  spots  exactly  when  needed. 
Ideas  from  dirt  farmers,  also,  will  help. 

Some  concern  is  expressed  about  marketing  asparagus,  but  this  is 
listed  as  an  essential  war  crop  (present  planting)  and  no  difficulty 
is  anticipated  in  this  connection. 

Our  vice-president  has  been  busy  teaching  boys  to  grow  and  harvest 
vegetables.  He  produced  about  20  tons  of  tomatoes  per  acre  by  using 
the  very  best  plants,  setting  them  early  in  a  well-prepared  and  liber- 
ally fertilized  soil,  and  applying  a  good  mulch  of  straw  early  in  July. 
He  is  interested  in  boys,  shows  them  the  way  and  stays  with  them. 
You  would  be  surprised  at  the  results  accomplished. 

A  tomato  grower,  who  reported  a  10-ton  yield,  said  his  big  trouble 
was  in  getting  them  picked.  Some  boys  from  a  local  club  were  a 
"headache, .  . .  once  over  and  there  were  no  green  tomatoes  or  vines 
left". 

A  market  gardener  reports  labor  shortage,  particularly  after  school 
started  and  when  celery  trenching  began.  It  appears  that  local  teach- 
ers were  afraid  trouble  would  arise  because  the  students  were  hired 
for  pay  after  school  hours.  This  grower  requests  that  the  Association 
consult  with  the  Department  of  Education  and  arrange  to  have  the 
teachers  or  school  boards  granted  legal  permission  to  excuse  absences 
for  necessary  farm  work. 

Another  member  suggests  that  the  State  Department  of  Education 
might  find  it  possible  to  create  a  one-session  school  day  in  some  or  all 
sections  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  suggested  that  possible  school  credits 
could  be  extended  to  include  essential  farm  work.  A  one-session  school 
day,  it  was  thought,  would  eliminate  a  one  and  one-half  hour  lunch 
period  and  possibly  eliminate  a  study  period,  thereby  giving  high 
school  youth  a  chance  to  do  three  or  four  hours  work  toward  any  war 
effort. 
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Carrots  may  help  us  to  see  in  the  dark  but  some  of  our  members  say 
that  hogs  require  less  labor  and  that  ham  and  cabbage  keep  us  steady. 
Our  former  president,  John  M.  Willson,  Fayette  City,  seeded  a  portion 
of  his  land  ordinarily  used  for  vegetables  to  grass  and  clover  for  hog 
pasture.  Not  only  has  the  venture  proven  to  be  profitable  but  he  will 
grow  better  vegetables  on  that  soil  when  more  labor  does  become 
available.  Hog  manure  pushes  celery  right  along  on  Becker  Farms  m 
Bucks  County,  where  hogs  are  fed  garbage  plus  other  feed  that 
eventually  becomes  good  fertilizer  if  not  pork. 

There  were,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  18  per 
cent  more  family  year-workers  under  18  years  of  age  on  farms  in  1942 
than  in  1941  but  there  was  a  decrease  of  1.1  per  cent  in  family  year- 
workers  over  18.  There  was  a  decrease  of  16.9  per  cent  in  hired 
year-workers.  Of  these,  19  per  cent  went  to  other  farms,  26  per  cent 
to  the  armed  forces,  35  per  cent  to  industry  and  18  per  cent  were 
unaccounted  for. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  report  that  farmers  already  have  worked 
long  hours  every  day  and  cannot  do  more  than  they  did  in  1942  with 
the  same  amount  of  help.  Since  farm  machinery  suppUes  are  curtailed, 
further  reduction  in  the  labor  supply  will  probably  result  in  a  shift  to 
hogs,  general  crops  and  other  enterprises  requiring  fewer  hours  of 
man  labor. 

The  Northeastern  Vegetable  and  Potato  Council  says  "we  need  to 
plan  as  much  as  possible  to  meet  whatever  labor  difficulties  there  may 
be  during  the  coming  season  and  this  means  planning  before  the 
season  is  upon  us." 

"There  is  also,"  it  reports,  "a  tight  situation  apparently  in  the 
container  and  package  situation  which  may  exist  this  coming  year." 
Second-hand  packages  should  be  saved,  salvaged  and  used  whenever 
possible  in  this  present  emergency.  Labels  should  be  removed. 


PROMISING  VARIETIES  IN  1942  PENNSYLVANIA  TESTS 

Stokesdale,  Pritchard,  Essary,  Marglobe,  and  Rutgers  were  the 
outstanding  commercial  tomato  varieties  in  the  1942  variety  trials  at 
State  College,  according  to  E.  M.  Rahn,  assistant  in  Vegetable  Gar- 
dening Research.  Outstanding  yellow  hybrids  of  sweet  corn  were  the 
following  from  early  to  late:  Spancross,  North  Star,  Marcross,  Earli- 
gold,  Carmelcross,  Lincoln,  Lee,  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  Tristate, 
Wilson,  and  Allegheny.  Outstanding  white  sweet  corn  hybrids  were 
the  following:  Sto wells  Evergreen  Hybrid;  Silver  Cross  Bantam; 
logreen  191  x  12E;  Narrowgrain  Evergreen  Hybrids  11x13,  11  x  55, 
14  X  11,  and  14  x  13;  Pontiac;  and  Evergreen  Hybrid. 
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1943  ALL- AMERICA  VEGETABLE    SELECTIONS    ANNOUNCED 

New  vegetable  varieties,  grown  in  15  vegetable  trial  grounds  in 
different  sections  of  America,  are  chosen  for  All-America  selections 
by  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  each  year  under  the  direc- 
tion of  W.  Ray  Hastings,  Chairman.  These  new  selections  are  chosen 
for  their  vitamin  and  mineral  content,  for  marketing,  canning,  freez- 
ing, and  appetite  appeal. 

Cucumber  Marketer  is  described  as  being  ideal  for  home  gardens, 
early  market  and  shipping.  It  is  said  to  be  very  smooth,  with  excep- 
tionally uniform  dark  green  color  down  to  the  blossom  end,  and  very 
prolific  on  a  vigorous  vine.  It  is  a  white  spine  type. 

Pole  Snap  Bean  Potomac  is  similar  to  Kentucky  Wonder  but  has 
"streamlined,  long,  slender,  practically  round,  meaty  pods  of  excep- 
tional tenderness."  It  is  absolutely  stringless  at  all  stages  of  growth. 

Pepper  Early  Pimento  is  said  to  produce  mature  fruits  one  to  two 
weeks  ahead  of  Perfection  Pimento,  a  bit  smaller  and  thinner  walled, 
narrower  across  the  shoulders  and  longer  cone-shaped.  The  flesh  is 
thick,  very  sweet  and  delicious. 

Bush  Lima  Bean  Cangreen  is  a  green-seeded  Henderson  Bush  Lima 
variety.  The  seed  is  reported  to  retain  its  fresh  green  color  after  being 
cooked  and  canned.  It  has  thrifty,  vigorous  and  bushy  growth. 
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BRED  FOR  THOSE 
WHO  WANT  THE     f 
BEST 

AWARDED 

3  Gold  Medals 
8  Silver  Medals 
7  Bronze  Medals 

in  the  past  11  years  of 
All -America  Trials 


To  be  sure,  sow  Asgrow.  A  full  line  of  up-to-date  varieties,  bred  and  grown 
with  the  experience  of  86  years.    Sold  through  local  dealers. 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC.,  MILFORD,  CONN. 
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The  Pennheart  Tomato 

C.  E.  Myers 

The  Pennheart  tomato  is  an  extra  early  maturing  variety  which 
was  developed  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College.  It  is  a  very  compact 
growing  variety  because  of  its  determinate  type  of  foliage.  Its  chief 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  early  in  maturing,  and  when  planted 
approximately  two  by  four  feet  has  produced  a  significantly  larger 
yield.  While  a  few  growers  have  reported  that  it  apparently  is  not 
adapted  to  their  conditions,  the  majority  of  the  reports  are  favorable. 

Pennheart  is  recommended  for  trial  for  the  home  garden  and  for 
market  gardeners  where  a  superior,  early  maturing  tomato  is  desired. 
Because  of  its  compact  and  determinate  growth  habit  it  should  not  be 
pruned  nor  staked  but  should  be  planted  from  two  by  four  to  three 
by  four  feet,  depending  on  the  soil  and  other  factors.  It  should  be  well 
supplied  with  available  plant  food  and  moisture  if  maximum  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  Probably  not  all  growers  will  find  it  profitable, 
but  doubtless  many  will.  It  is  not  an  all-season  variety  and  should 
not  be  considered  in  competition  with  the  standard  mid-season  or  late 
varieties.  Neither  should  it  be  planted  on  soil  infected  with  tomato 
wilt.  A  limited  amount  of  seed  will  be  available  through  seedsmen. 


SEEDS 

Of  High  Quality 


Specialities — 

Golden   Treasure    Celery 
Golden  Plume  Celery 
Summer  Pascal  Celery 


1943  Seed  Annual 
Free  on  Request 

STUMPP  &  WALTER  CO. 

132-138  Church  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Hybrid  Sweet 
Corn  Seed 

LINCOLN  —  new  "All- Ameri- 
can" selection  for  1942.  SPAN- 
CROSS  —  "All  American"  for 
194L  Marcross,  and  Carmel- 
cross.  All  four  developed  by 
the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station.  Also,  Golden  Cross 
Bantam.  All  seed  grown  in 
Connecticut.  Send  for  descrip- 
tive circular  for  home  and 
market  growers. 

Huntington  Brothers 

Box  H,  Windsor,  Conn. 
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Nitrogen  for  Vegetables  in  War  Time 

J.  B.  R.  Dickey 

There  is  a  real  shortage  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  and  it  is  a  patriotic 
duty  to  reduce  the  needs  of  this  vital  material  wherever  possible. 
Conservation  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  through  use  of  a  cover  crop 
at  every  opportunity  is  the  first  consideration.  If  the  cover  crop  can 
be  a  legume,  such  as  a  clover  or  vetch,  it  will  actually  add  to  the 
nitrogen  in  the  soil.  However,  non-legumes,  such  as  rye  or  ryegrass, 
will  greatly  reduce  the  loss  of  soluble  nitrogen  through  leaching. 
This  is  especially  important  on  the  lighter  soils.  The  organic  matter 
added  by  the  cover  crop  will  also  improve  soil  condition  and  its  ability 
to  hold  the  nitrogen  applied  later. 

Substitutes  for  fertilizer  nitrogen  should  be  secured  wherever 
possible.  The  return  of  the  horse  to  city  traffic  may  somewhat  m- 
crease  the  supply  of  manure  available  for  truck  farmers.  Manure 
furnishes  not  only  nitrogen,  but  also  organic  matter,  other  plant  food, 
and  desirable  soil  bacteria.  Spent  mushroom  manure  can  sometimes 
be  secured.  It  is  drier,  freer  of  weed  seeds,  and  in  ideal  physical  con- 
dition to  work  into  the  soil  after  plowing.  Raw  sludge  from  urban 
sewage  plants  has  a  fertilizing  value  similar  to  stable  manure. 

Poultry  manure  is  much  more  valuable  as  a  source  of  quickly  avail- 
able nitrogen  than  most  growers  realize.  Work  now  under  way  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  shows  that,  on  a  dry  basis,  fresh  poultry 
droppings  may  analyze  five,  or  even  six,  percent  nitrogen.  This  is  as 
high  as  low  grade  tankage.  As  commonly  handled,  much  of  this  nitro- 
gen is  allowed  to  escape  as  ammonia  through  fermentation,  or  leached 
out  through  exposure  to  rain.  Fermentation  losses  might  be  greatly 
reduced  by  rapid  drying,  but  this  is  seldom  practical.  Mixing  super- 
phosphate with  the  manure  is  also  effective;  it  reduces  fermentation 
and  chemically  combines  with  and  holds  the  ammonia.  The  best  way 
to  use  the  phosphate  is  to  scatter  it  on  the  dropping  boards  or  under 
the  roosts  every  day  at  the  rate  of  three  to  five  pounds  per  hundred 
birds.  This  not  only  reduces  nitrogen  losses  and  keeps  down  ammonia 
odors  in  the  chicken  house  but  also  makes  the  manure  a  much  better 
balanced  fertilizer.  Growers  who  contract  for  chicken  manure  could 
well  afford  to  supply  the  poultryman  with  the  phosphate  to  be  used 
in  this  manner. 

On  fairly  level  land  poultry  manure  may  best  be  spread  as  deliv- 
ered. The  soluble  nitrogen  will  be  washed  into  the  soil  by  the  first 
rain  and  most  of  it  held  there.  If  spread  on  a  cover  crop  there  will  be 
still  less  loss,  the  growth  of  the  cover  crop  will  be  greatly  stimulated 
and  its  decomposition  when  plowed  under  will  be  hastened  by  the 
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additional  nitrogen.  If  it  must  be  stored,  poultry  manure  should  be 
kept  dry,  super  phosphate  should  be  mixed  with  it  at  the  rate  of  400 
to  500  pounds  per  ton  of  droppings,  or  phosphate,  or  even  several 
inches  of  soil,  should  be  spread  over  the  pile  to  reduce  nitrogen  losses. 

Poultry  litter  is  also  a  valuable  source  of  nitrogen  and  organic 
matter.  It  may  be  used  like  other  manure  but  at  about  half  the  rate, 
since  it  has  more  than  double  strength  and  value.  The  litter,  however, 
has  very  much  lower  nitrogen  content  and  fertilizing  value  than  the 
droppings.  Some  large  commercial  poultrymen  complain  of  a  prob- 
lem in  disposing  of  their  litter  and  droppings  and  would  no  doubt 
welcome  a  contract  with  a  vegetable  grower  which  would  prove 
mutually  profitable. 


Litlle  Nitrogen  is  Lost  When  Manure  is  Spread  on  a  Cover  Crop. 


SAVE  GOOD  PARTS  OF  OLD  MACHINES   FOR  LATER  USE 

J.  R.  Haswell 

Some  machinery  manufacturers  have  asked  farmers  not  to  junk 
machines  which  they  are  not  using  without  first  taking  off  any  parts 
which  may  be  of  use  to  themselves  or  their  neighbors. 

It  may  even  be  worth  while  to  send  an  old  machine  back  to  the 
factory  to  be  reconditioned  for  a  farmer  who  may  need  it  without 
going  through  all  the  stages  of  manufacture  of  a  new  one  from  scrap. 

Only  25  per  cent  of  steel  production  will  go  into  civilian  use  and 
only  about  one-third  the  supply  of  repair  parts  will  be  available  in 
1943  as  were  on  hand  for  this  year.  Farmers  must,  therefore,  take 
good  care  of  what  they  have. 
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The  Vegetable  Fertilizer  Situation 

Warren  B.  Mack 

Fertilizers  are  being  distributed  under  Conservation  Order  No. 
M-231,  Part  3080— Chemical  Fertilizers,  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
which  became  effective  on  September  12,  1942.  Copies  of  this  order, 
which  establishes  grades  or  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  which 
may  be  purchased  for  different  purposes,  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  Chemicals  Branch,  War  Production  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

According  to  this  order,  "On  and  after  September  12,  1942,  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  order,  no  fertilizer  manufacturer,  dealer  or  agent, 
shall  .  .  .  deliver,  and  no  person,  including  fertilizer  manufacturers, 
dealers  and  agents,  shall  use  on  crops,  in  any  of  the  states  listed  .  .  . 
any  grade  of  chemical  fertilizer  other  than  the  grades  designated  on 
such  schedule  as  applicable  to  the  respective  states  listed  thereon, 
and  where  a  particular  grade  is  designated  on  such  schedule  as 
available  only  for  a  particular  crop,  such  grade  shall  be  sold  or  used 
only  for  the  production  of  such  crop."  Furthermore,  no  fertilizer 
containing  chemical  nitrogen  can  be  sold  for  use  on  lawns,  golf 
courses,  parks,  roadsides  or  noncommercial  plantings  of  trees,  shrubs, 
or  flowers. 

Grades  approved  for  use  in  Pennsylvania  in  1943  include  the  fol- 
lowing, of  which  those  recommended  for  use  on  vegetables  are  un- 
derscored. 

0-14-  7  3-12-  6 

0-12-12  3-12-15 

0-16-  8  3-18-  9 

0-14-14  4-10-  5 

0-24-12  4-12-  4 

0-20-20  4-  8-12 

2-  8-10  4-10-10 

2-12-  6  4-16-  4 

It  will  be  noted  that  grades  formerly  recommended,  such  as  5-10-5 
and  5-10-10,  are  replaced  by  4-10-5  and  4-10-10. 

Other  parts  of  the  order  include  the  elimination  of  sales  of  chemical 
nitrogen  fertilizer  in  smaller  containers  than  100  lb.,  except  that 
already  bagged,  but  not  in  any  case  in  bags  holding  less  than  80  lb. 
Superphosphate  must  contain  not  less  than  18  percent  of  available 
phosphoric  acid.  Mixed  fertilizers  in  which  all  of  the  nitrogen  is  in 
organic  form  must  contain  at  least  3%  of  nitrogen,  and  at  least  14% 
of  total  plant  food.  (The  Pennsylvania  law  requiring  16  units  super- 
sedes this  ruling) . 
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4-  8-16 
4-12-12 
4-16-  8 
4-16-20 
4-24-12 
7-21-  7 
10-  6-  4 


Fertilizer  chemicals  as  follows  are  approved  for  all  states:  nitrate 
of  soda,  16%;  nitrate  of  soda-potash,  14-0-14;  sulfate  of  ammonia,  20% 
or  higher;  cyanamid,  20%  or  higher;  ammonium  phosphate,  11-48-0 
or  16-20-0;  superphosphate,  18%  or  higher;  muriate  of  potash,  50%  or 
higher;  sulfate  of  potash  48%  or  higher;  manure  salts,  22%  or  higher; 
sulfate  of  potash-magnesia,  18%  or  higher;  and  any  grade  of  basic 
slag,  ground  phosphate  rock,  colloidal  phosphate,  cotton  hull  ash,  or 
wood  ash. 

No  system  of  rationing  has  been  decided  upon  as  yet,  and  it  is 
probable  that  voluntary  allocations  by  dealers  will  be  the  only 
limitation  on  purchases.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  farmers  will  have 
to  make  written  statements  as  to  the  crops  and  acreages  upon  which 
the  fertilizers  purchased  are  intended  to  be  used. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  sale  and  use  of  non-chemical  forms 
of  nitrogen,  such  as  tankage  or  cottonseed  meal.  Chemical  nitrogen, 
such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  sulfate  of  ammonia,  cyanamid,  or  ammonium 
phosphate  may  be  purchased  in  1943  for  use  on  vegetables,  but  some 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  application  will  be  required.  Not  all  of  them 
may  be  available  in  all  localities,  but  some  of  them  will  be  obtainable 
by  all  growers  needing  them. 

Vegetable  growers  should  use  the  limited  supplies  of  nitrogen  to 
the  best  possible  advantage,  and  should  try  to  make  up  the  difference 
with  organic  nitrogen  if  this  is  not  too  high  in  price,  or  with  green 
manures,  poultry  manure,  or  other  manures.  Emphasis  should  be 
placed  now,  as  at  all  times,  on  the  growing  of  cover  crops,  green 
manures,  or  sods  on  all  land  that  is  not  occupied  with  cash  crops. 


STOKES  TOMATO  SEED 

will  give  you  a  dependable  performance 
STOKESDALE  MASTER  MARGLOBE  RUTGERS 

Send  for  Catalog  and  for  Stokes  Tomato  Bulletin 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  COMPANY 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Fine  Tomato  Seed 
VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Fertilizer  and  Crop  Production  Plans 

Discussed  at  Meeting 

Jesse  M.  Huffington 

At  a  regional  conference  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  7  sponsored 
hv  the  National  Fertilizer  Association,  a  discussion  of  the  1943 Jerti 
uLr  :iruS  in  relation  to  -P  P-duction  Pl^^ 
ficials  of  the  WPB,  OPA  and  USDA    Order  ^-231  was  revised  ue 
!.^r^i,or  4  1942    The  new  order  permits  the  use  of  4-12-8  and  b  i!)  lO 
irPeLVlvania    gradl  recommended  for  vegetable   crops.    No 
ferSr  conSnl  chemical  nitrogen  is  allowed  for  use  on  melon 
and  cucumber  crops. 

"Victorv  Garden  Fertilizer-For  Food  Production  Only    is  to  be 
maIeCin?-8-7  grade,  "the  nitrogen  content  of  which  shall  cons^s 
7t  units  of  orianic  nitrogen  and  i  unit  of  chemical  nitrogen. 
Vegetables  containing  high  food  value  are  to  be  given  first  con- 
ciHprStion  in  the  use  of  fertilizer.   Fertilizer  distribution  plans  are 

tXm7o\he  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad-mstra^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  national,  state  and  county  goals,  which  are  to  be  announced  eariy 
t  Januarv  Farm  plans,  showing  crops  to  be  produced,  and  estab- 
Led  S  are  tTshow  bottlenecks  in  fertilizer  requirements,  labor, 
an?f  arm  macC^^^^  A  ten  per  cent  increase  in  essential  war  crops 
is  desired  in  1943. 

The  following  truck  and  canning  crops  were  reported  to  be  con- 
sidered "essential  farm  products,"  one  acre  being  equal  to  one  wa 
unrconversTon  factor,  and  16  units  required  for  consideration  for 
deferment  from  military  service: 

Broccoli  Brussels  sprouts,  coUards,  endive,  kale,  tomatoes,  carrots 
ch!rd  es  arole,  musta'rd  greens,  spinach,  turnip  ^^^^-^^^^^^^^^l 
hpans  sreen  leafy  lettuce,  lima  beans,  green  peppers,  turnips,  aspara 
gr(fror^  present  plantings) ,  cauliflower,  cabbage  (other  than  Wake- 
field) . 

Two  acres  of  Irish  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  constitute  one  war 
unit  five  acres  of  dry  edible  beans,  green  peas  and  sweet  corn,  15 
acres  oldry  field  peas  and  0.4  acre  of  belladonna  and  pyrethrum. 

In  the  non-essential  class  of  farm  products,  allowing  no  war  unit 
creSi  s,  are  the  following  special  crops:  (a)  ^-"^aloupes  -(d)  po^ 
corn  and  (e)  watermelons.  The  vegetable  crops  m  this  class  are 
/Tiohed  celerv  eggplant  and  Iceberg  lettuce;  (b)  kohlrabi, 
c^^LmSrs,  horstaLh''^^^^^  radishes  and  rhubarb;  (c)  garlic  and 
leeks;  and  (d)  pimentos,  squashes  and  pumpkins. 
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Plowing  Down  Fertilizer  Looks  Promising 

E.  M.  Rahn 

Plowing  down  fertilizer  in  bands  may  be  a  more  effective  practice 
than  other  commonly  used  methods  of  applying  fertilizers  to  vegeta- 
ble crops  according  to  the  first  year's  test  at  the  Experiment  St^ion 
at  State  College.  The  method  appeared  to  be  especially  effective  on 
sweet  corn,  and  moderately  effective  on  tomatoes  and  peas.  Pennsyl- 
vania growers,  however,  should  not  change  over  to  this  method  too 
Ixtenively  before  they  have  tried  it  on  a  small  scale  and  before  more 
experimentation  has  been  done  at  the  College.  In  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  plowing  down  fertilizers  for  vegetable  crops  has  been  particu- 
larly effective  for  two  or  more  years  now. 

The  fertilizer  is  applied  at  the  time  of  plowing  in  bands,  a  single 
band  in  the  bottom  of  each  furrow.  An  alternate  method,  but  a  little 
less  effective,  is  to  broadcast  the  fertilizer  with  a  drill  or  lime  spreader 
before  plowing.  The  fertilizer  could  be  applied  in  bands  by  means  of 
an  attachment  to  the  plow  assembled  from  parts  of  a  potato  or  a  corn 
planter  or  by  means  of  an  attachment  especially  designed  by  a  farm 


For  Best  Re»ult$  Use 


HARRIS'  SEEDS 

ARE 
Best  For  The  North 


Agricultural  Pulverized 
Limestone 

Agricultural  Hydrate 

Spray  Hydrates 


Whiterock   Quarries 

Bellefonte«  Pa. 


There  is  no  doubt  about  it — Seed 
selected  and  grown  for  Northern 
gardeners  is  the  most  vigorous 
growing  and  highest  yielding. 

Buy  Direct  From  Our  Farms 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc. 

Moreton  Farms       Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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machinery  manufacturer.   For  trying  this  method  out  on  a  small 
scale,  the  fertilizer  could  be  applied  by  hand. 

The  1942  fertilizer  placement  results  are  given  in  the  table  below. 
Plowing  the  fertilizer  down  in  bands  was  the  best  for  the  total  yield 
of  sweet  corn,  but  not  early  yield.  The  early  yield  could  have  been 
stepped  up  a  bit  probably  by  applying  a  little  fertilizer  in  a  band 
alongside  the  row  or  by  applying  a  starter  solution  such  as  one  made 
up  of  4  lbs.  of  4-16-4  fertilizer  to  50  gallons  of  water  and  applied  at 
the  rate  of  1  quart  for  10  feet  of  row  or  about  350  gallons  per  acre 
(about  30  pounds  of  4-16-4  per  acre) .  Plowing  the  fertilizer  down  in 
bands  was  the  best  for  both  early  and  total  yields  of  tomatoes,  but  not 
by  much.  In  a  dry  season,  instead  of  in  a  very  wet  season  as  in  1942, 
this  method  of  fertilizer  application  would  very  probably  be  much 
more  effective  than  any  other,  for  the  fertilizer  would  be  down  six  or 
seven  inches  deep  where  there  was  soil  moisture  to  aid  its  entrance 
into  the  plant  roots.  The  above  method  and  the  application  of  fer- 
tilizer in  a  band  alongside  the  row  were  the  two  most  effective 
methods  with  peas.  In  a  dry  year  the  former  method  would  probably 
be  the  best.  The  differences  between  the  treatments  tried  would  have 
been  somewhat  greater  in  the  above  cases  too  if  the  soil  on  which  the 
experiments  were  placed  had  not  been  in  such  a  high  state  of  fertility. 


SWEET  CORN 

Fertilizer  and  method  of  application 

400  lbs.  4-16-4  in  band  alongside  of  row 

400  lbs.  4-16-4  plowed  down  in  bands 

400  lbs.  4-16-4  equivalent  (all  soluble)   applied 

in  solution  in  row 
No  fertilizer 


Yield  of  Tons  of 

Marketable  Ears 

Per  Acre 


First  picking 

1.31 
0.82 

2.42 
0.91 


Total 

3.17 
3.64 

3.43 
2.28 


PEAS 
Fertilizer  and  method  of  application 
400  lbs.  4-16-4  broadcast  and  harrowed  in 
400  lbs.  4-16-4  in  band  alongside  of  row 
400  lbs.  4-16-4  plowed  down  in  bands 
400  lbs.  4-16-4  equivalent  (all  soluble)  applied 

in  solution  in  row 
No  fertilizer 

TOMATOES 

Fertilizer  and  method  of  application 

800  lbs.  4-16-4  broadcast  and  harrowed  in 

800  lbs.  4-16-4  plowed  down  broadcast 

800  lbs.  4-16-4  plowed  down  in  bands 

800  lbs.  4-16-4  equivalent  (all  soluble)  applied 

in  solution  alongside  of  row  2  weeks  after 

field  setting 
No  fertilizer 
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Total  Yield,  Tons  Per 
Acre,  Unshelled 

2.11 
2.41 
2.34 

2.13 
2.11 

Yield  in  Tons  Per  Acre 

Early  yield 
1st  3  weeks 

10.3 
10.0 
10.5 


9.0 
9.9 


Total 

16.6 
16.1 
16.7 


15.6 
15.7 


Increase  Yields  with  Pea  Seed  Treatment 

O.  S.  Cannon 

About  57,000  bushels  of  pea  seed  were  planted  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1942.  Of  this  number,  9,000  bushels  that  had  possibilities  of  producing 
plants,  rotted  in  the  ground.  Great  as  this  loss  is,  it  is  insignificant 
when  We  consider  that  the  real  loss  lies  in  the  failure  of  these  9,000 
bushels  to  produce  a  single  pound  of  peas  for  canning  or  market. 

Experiments  and  demonstrations  throughout  the  United  States 
have  proved  that  an  average  of  20  percent  more  pea  plants  grow  from 
the  same  number  of  seeds,  if  the  seeds  are  dusted  with  a  fungicide 
before  they  are  planted.  This  treatment  consists  merely  of  rotating 
the  seed  and  the  fungicide  together  in  a  closed  container  for  a  few 
minutes,  so  that  each  seed  is  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  the  fungicide. 
T.  C.  p.  B.  (Tetrachloro-para-benzoquinone) ,  an  organic  material 
manufactured  under  the  trade  name  of  Spergon,  has  largely  replaced 
other  fungicides  for  the  prevention  of  pea  seed  rot  within  the  last  two 
years.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  red  copper  oxide  has  become  unavail- 
able, there  are  three  outstanding  reasons  for  the  change:  1.  Stands 
from  Spergon  treated  seed  are  better.  2.  Spergon  does  not  injure 
seedlings,  but  actually  has  a  stimulating  effect  on  their  growth,  and 
3.  Spergon  treatment  and  inoculation  can  be  used  together  without 
harming  the  inoculum. 

In  Pennsylvania  results  from  the  use  of  Spergon  for  pea  seed  treat- 
ment have  been  as  good  as  elsewhere.  In  eleven  demonstrations 
conducted  by  Extension  Plant  Pathologists  of  the  College  in  1942, 
seed  treated  with  this  material  produced  an  average  stand  22  percent 
greater  than  untreated  seed.  These  demonstrations  in  which  yield 
figures  were  obtained  gave  an  average  yield  increase  of  393  pounds 
of  shelled  peas  per  acre,  or  an  increase  of  19  percent  over  untreated. 
The  cost  of  material  for  treating  pea  seed  to  plant  an  acre  is  60  cents, 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  393  pounds  of  shelled  peas. 


PHONE,  CORNWELLS  0421 


CARGO  INSURANCE 


Wm.  H.  States,  Jr, 

PRODUCE  HAULING 

R.  D.  2.  Bristol.  Penna. 
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EDGAR  W.  MONTELL 

Edgar  W.  Monlell  Heads  Agricultural  Department. 

Campbell  Soup  Company 

Edgar  W.  Montell,  who  has  been  continuously  employed  by  the 
Campbell  Soup  Company  since  May  1925,  has  been  appointed  man- 
age^'S^^^^  Agricultural  Department  of  this  company  Previous  to 
May  1925,  Mr.  Montell  served  as  a  County  Agricultural  Agent,  Cam- 
bridge, Md.,  1922-25.  .     ^^ 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  1915,  in  horticu  ture 
Mr.  Montell  received  further  training  in  horticulture  for  a  Master  of 
Science  degree  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  1916-17. 
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During  the  first  World  War  he  served  as  a  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
Infantry,  U.  S.  Army.  Further  experience  was  with  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,' U.S.D.A.,  immediately  before  and  after  service  in  the  Army, 
followed  by  general  farming  and  fruit  growing  at  Staunton,  Va., 
1920-22. 


HARRY  F.  HALL 

HARRY  F.  HALL,  AGRICULTURAL  LEADER,  RETIRES 

After  thirty  years  of  continuous  service  as  manager  of  the  agri- 
cultural department,  Campbell  Soup  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Harry 
F.  Hall  retired  in  November,  1942.  Although  a  resident  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Hairs  influence  upon  Pennsylvania  agriculture  cannot  be  ignored. 

Under  his  direction  the  J.T.D.  (John  T.  Dorrance)  tomato  was 
developed  and  later  crossed  with  Marglobe.  The  progeny,  "500",  was 
turned  over  to  Professor  L.  G.  Schermerhorn,  Rutgers  University, 
who  later  introduced  it  as  Rutgers. 

Mr.  Hall  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  that  institution.  He  has  held 
the  presidency  of  the  Boston  Market  Gardeners  Association,  the 
Vegetable  Growers  Association  of  America  and  the  New  Jersey 
Canners  Association.  In  his  home  town  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  he  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  civic  affairs.  On  April  13,  1942  the  Cook 
Chapter  of  the  Alpha  Zeta  Fraternity  at  Rutgers  University  honored 
him  with  the  third  Alpha  Zeta  Award. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  record  the  loss  of  William  G.  Wenker,' 
Bustleton.  He  was  president  of  the  Association  in  1932  and  1933  and 
has  long  shown  wisdom  and  good  judgment  in  his  active  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  vegetable  industry.  One  of  his  sons,  Raymond  G. 
Wenker,  is  now  serving  as  our  president. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  minutes  of  the  Philadelphia 
Vegetable  Growers*  Co-operative  Association: 

"We  pause  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  William  G.  Wenker  who  was 
called  by  death  on  August  2nd.  His  passing  is  a  severe  loss  to  the 
association  as  well  as  to  the  community  and  his  fellowmen.  He  was 
one  of  our  directors  when  this  organization  was  founded  and  his 
judgment  was  always  keen.  He  truly  had  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
toward  other  growers.  His  opinion  in  the  business  of  marketing  gar- 
dening and  his  ability  to  make  plants  do  their  utmost  will  always  be 
an  inspiration  to  all  growers  who  ever  knew  him. 

"As  the  result  of  his  diligent  work  for  this  association,  we  the 
remaining  directors  pledge  ourselves  to  make  this  association  of 
greater  service  in  the  memory  of  William  G.  Wenker. 

Note:  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  9/8/42,  this  minute  was 
adopted  and  directed  to  be  spread  on  the  pages  of  the  association,  and 
copies  sent  to  his  wife  and  three  sons." 


PLAY   SAFE 

by 
Ordering  your  seeds  early 

Holmes'  Reliable  Seeds 

Celery.  Cabbage,  Tomatoes.  Hybrids  Sweet  Corn 
In  the  latest  developed  varieties 

Free  Catalogue 

HOLMES  SEED  CO. 


Box  40 


Canton 


Ohio 
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